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ABSTRACT 


The natural history of the press is a history of a surviving species. It is one of the 
most characteristic fruits of enlightenment, due to the extension of the opportunities 
of education to the masses of the population. 

The modern newspaper is a product of city life; it is no longer merely an organ 
of propaganda and opinion, but a form of popular literature. The journal of opinion 
was largely a business man’s newspaper. The so-called indeper ient press added to its 

ublic the so-called artisan class. The yellow press was created mainly to capture 
immigrants, and women. 

It was this increase of circulation that made the newspaper—formerly a subsidized 
organ of the parties—an independent business enterprise, an envelope and carrier for 
advertising. 


I. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


The newspaper has a history; but it has, likewise, a natural 
history. The press, &s it exists, is not, as our moralists sometimes 
seem to assume, the wilful product of any little group of living men. 
On the contrary, it is ihe outcome of an historic process in which 
many individuals participated without foreseeing what the ultimate 
product of their labors was to be. 

The newspaper, like the modern city, is not wholly a rational 
product. No one sought to make it just what it is. In spite of 
all the efforts of individual men and generations of men to control 
it and to make it something after their own heart, it has continued 
to grow and change in its own incalculable ways. 
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The type of newspaper that exists is the type that has survived 
under the conditions of modern life. The men who may be said 
to have made the modern newspaper—James Gordon Bennett, 
Charles A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, and William Randolph Hearst— 
are the men who discovered the kind of paper that men and women 
would read and had the courage to publish it. 

The natural history of the press is the history of this surviving 
species. It is an account of the conditions under which the existing 
newspaper has grown up and taken form. 

A newspaper is not merely printed. It is circulated and read. 
Otherwise it is not a newspaper. The struggle for existence, in 
the case of the newspaper, has been a struggle for circulation. The 
newspaper that is not read ceases to be an influence in the com- 
munity. The power of the press may be roughly measured by the 
number of people who read it. 

The growth of great cities has enormously increased the size 
of the reading public. Reading which was a luxury in the country 
has become a necessity in the city. In the urban environment 
literacy is almost as much a necessity as speech itself. That is 
one reason there are so many foreign-language newspapers. 

Mark Villchur, editor of the Russkoye Slovo, New York City, 
asked his readers how many of them had read newspapers in the 
old country. He found that out of 312 correspondents only 16 had 
regularly read newspapers in Russia; 10 others from time to time 
read newspapers in the Volast, the village administration center, 
and 12 were subscribers to weekly magazines. In America all of 
them were subscribers or readers of Russian newspapers. 

This is interesting because the immigrant has had, first and 
last, a profound influence on the character of our native newspapers. 
How to bring the immigrant and his descendants into the circle 
of newspaper readers has been one of the problems of modern 
journalism. 

The immigrant, who has, perhaps, acquired the newspaper 
habit from reading a foreign-language newspaper is eventually 
attracted to the native American newspapers. They are for him 
a window looking out into the larger world outside the narrow circle 
of the immigrant community in which he has been compelled to 
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live. The newspapers have discovered that even men who can 
perhaps read no more than the headlines in the daily press will buy 
a Sunday paper to look at the pictures. 

It is said that the most successful of the Hearst papers, the 
New York Evening Journal, gains a new body of subscribers every 
six years. Apparently it gets its readers mainly from immigrants. 
They graduate into Mr. Hearst’s papers from the foreign-language 
press, and when the sensationalism of these papers begins to pall, 
they acquire a taste for some of the soberer journals. At any 
rate, Mr. Hearst has been a great Americanizer. 

In their efforts to make the newspaper readable to the least 
instructed reader, to find in the daily news material that would 
thrill the crudest intelligence, publishers have made one important 
discovery. They have found that the difference between the high- 
brow and the low-brow, which once seemed so profound, is largely 
a difference in vocabularies. In short, if the press can make 
itself intelligible to the common man, it will have even less diffi- 
culty in being understood by the intellectual. The character 
of present-day newspapers has been profoundly influenced by this 
fact. 


II. THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS 


What is a newspaper? Many answers have been given. It is 
the tribune of the people; it is the fourth estate; the Palladium of 
our civil liberties, etc. 

On the other hand this same newspaper has been characterized 
as the great sophist. What the popular teachers did for Athens in 
the period of Socrates and Plato the press has done in modern 
times for the common man. 

The modern newspaper has been accused of being a business 
enterprise. “Yes,” say the newspaper men “‘and the commodity 
it sells is news.” It is the truth shop. (The editor is the phi- 
losopher turned merchant.) By making information about our 
common life accessible to every individual at less than the price 
of a telephone call we are to regain, it is urged—even in the 
complicated life of what Graham Wallas calls the “‘ Great Society” — 
some sort of working democracy. 
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The advertising manager’s notion is again something different, 
For him the newspaper is a medium for creating advertising values, 
The business of the editor is to provide the envelope which encloses 
the space which the advertising man sells. Eventually the news- 
paper may be conceived as a sort of common carrier, like the railway 
or the post office. 

The newspaper, according to the author of the Brass Check, is 
acrime. The brass check is a symbol of prostitution. ‘The brass 
check is found in your pay envelope every week—you who write 
and print and distribute our newspapers and magazines. The 
brass check is the price of your shame—you who take the fair body 
of truth and sell it in the market place, who betray the virgin hopes 
of mankind into the loathsome brothel of big business.” 

This is the conception of a moralist and a socialist—Upton 
Sinclair. 

Evidently the newspaper is an institution that is not yet fully 
understood. What it is, or seems to be, for anyone of us at any 
time is determined by our differing points of view. As a matter 
of fact we do not know much about the newspaper. It has never 
been studied. 

One reason we know so little about the newspaper is that as 
it exists today it is a very recent manifestation. Beside, in the 
course of its relatively brief history, it has gone through a remarkable 
series of transfigurations. The press today is, however, all that 
it was and something more. To understand it we must see in its 
historic perspective. 

The first newspapers were written or printed letters; news- 
letters they were called. In the seventeenth century English 
country gentlemen used to employ correspondents to write them 
once a week from London the gossip of the court and of the 
town. 

The first newspaper in America, at least the first newspaper 
that lasted beyond its first issue, was the Boston News-Letter. It 
was published by the postmaster. The village post office has always 
been a public forum, where all the affairs of the nation and the 
community were discussed. It was to be expected that there, 
in close proximity to the sources of intelligence, if anywhere, a 
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newspaper would spring up. For a long time the position of post- 
master and the vocation of editor were regarded as inseparable. 

The first newspapers were simply devices for organizing gossip 
and that, to a greater or less extent, they have remained. Horace 
Greeley’s advice to a friend who was about to start a country paper 
is as good today as it was then. 


Begin with a clear conception that the subject of deepest interest to an 
average human being is himself; next to that, he is most concerned about his 
neighbors. Asia and the Tongo Islands stand a long way after these in his 
regard. It does seem to me that most country journals are oblivious as to 
these vital truths. If you will, so soon as may be, secure a wideawake, judicious 
correspondent in each village and township of your county, some young lawyer, 
doctor, clerk in a store, or assistant in a post office who will promptly send you 
whatever of moment occurs in his vicinity, and will make up at least half your 
journal of local matter thus collected, nobody in the county can long do without 
it. Do not let a new church be organized, or new members be added to one 
already existing, a farm be sold, a new house be raised, a mill be set in motion, 
a store be opened, nor anything of interest to a dozen families occur, without 
having the fact duly though briefly chronicled in your columns. If a farmer 
cuts a big tree, or grows a mammoth beet, or harvests a bounteous yield of 
wheat or corn, set forth the fact as concisely and unexceptionally as possible. 


What Greeley advises friend Fletcher to do with his country 
paper the city editor of every newspaper, as far as it humanly is 
possible, is still trying to do. It is not practicable, in a city of 
3,000,000 and more to mention everybody’s name. For that 
reason attention is focussed upon a few prominent figures. In a 
city where everything happens every day, it is not possible to record 
every petty incident, every variation from the routine of the city 
life. It is possible, however, to select certain particularly 
picturesque or romantic incidents and treat them symbolically, 
for their human interest rather than their individual and personal 
significance. In this way news ceases to be wholly personal and 
assumes the form of art. It ceases to be the record uf the doings 
of individual men and women and becomes an impersonal account 
of manners and life. 

The motive, conscious or unconsious, of the writers and of the 
press in all this is to reproduce, as far as possibie, in the city the 
conditions of life in the village. In the village everyone knew 
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everyone else. Everyone called everyone by his first name. ‘The 
village was democratic. We area nation of villagers. Our institu- 
tions are fundamentally village institutions. In the village, gossip 
and public opinion were the main sources of social control. 

“T would rather live,” said Thomas Jefferson, “in a country 
with newspapers and without a government than in a country 
with a government and without newspapers.”’ 

If public opinion is to continue to govern in the future as it 
has in the past, if we propose to maintain a democracy as Jefferson 
conceived it, the newspaper must continue to tell us about ourselves. 
We must somehow learn to know our community and its affairs 
in the same intimate way in which we knew them in the country 
villages. The newspaper must continue to be the printed diary 
of the home community. Marriages and divorce, crime and 
politics, must continue to make up the main body of our news. 
Local news is the very stuff that democracy is made of. 

But that, according to Walter Lippmann, is just the difficulty. 
‘“‘As social truth is organized today, so he says, ‘‘the press is not 
constituted to furnish from one edition to the next the amount of 
knowledge which the democratic theory of public opinion demands. 
. . . . When we expect it to supply such a body of truth, we employ 
a misleading standard of judgment. We misunderstand the limited 
nature of news, the illimitable complexity of society; we over- 
estimate our own endurance, public spirit, and all-round competence. 
We suppose an appetite for uninteresting truths which is not dis- 
covered by any honest analysis of our own tastes Uncon- 
sciously the theory sets up the single reader as theoretically 
incompetent, and puts upon the press the burden of accomplish- 
ing whatever representative government, industrial organization, 
and diplomacy have failed to accomplish. Acting upon everybody 
for thirty minutes in twenty-four hours, the press is asked to create 
a mystical force called ‘public opinion’ that will take up the slack 
in public institutions.’” 

It is evident that a newspaper cannot do for a community of 
1,000,000 inhabitants what the village did spontaneously for itself 
through the medium of gossip and personal contact. Nevertheless 


* Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, pp. 361-62. 
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the efforts of the newspaper to achieve this impossible result are 
an interesting chapter in the history of politics as well as of the 


press. 
III. THE PARTY PAPERS 

The first newspapers, the news-letters, were not party papers. 
Political journals began to supersede the news-letters at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The news with which the 
reading public was most concerned at that time was the reports 
of the debates in parliament. 

Even before the rise of the party press certain prying and 
curious individuals had made a business of visiting the Strangers’ 
Gallery, during the sessions of the House of Commons in order to 
write up from memory, or from notes taken down surreptitiously, 
accounts of the speeches and discussions during an important debate. 
At this time all the deliberations of parliament were secret, and 
it was not until 100 years later that the right of reporters to attend 
the sessions of the House of Commons and record its proceedings 
was officially recognized. In the meantime reporters were com- 
pelled to resort to all sorts of subterfuges and indirect methods in 
order to get information. It is upon this information, gathered 
in this way that much of our present history of English politics is 
based. 

One of the most distinguished of these parliamentary reporters 
was Samuel Johnson. One evening in 1770, it is reported, Johnson 
with a number of other celebrities was taking dinner in London. 
Conversation turned upon parliamentary oratory. Someone spoke 
of a famous speech delivered in the House of Commons by the 
elder Pitt in 1741. Someone else, amid the applause of the 
company, quoted a passage from this speech as an illustration of 
an orator who had surpassed in feeling and beauty of language the 
finest efforts of the orators of antiquity. Then Johnson, who up 
to that point had taken no part in the discussion, spoke up. “I 
wrote that speech,” he said, “in a garret in Exeter Street.” 

The guests were struck with amazement. He was asked, 
“How could it have been written by you, sir?” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “I wrote it in Exeter Street. I never 
was in the gallery of the House of Commons but once. Cave had 
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interest with the doorkeepers; he and the persons employed under 
him got admittance; they brought away the subjects of discussion, 
the names of the speakers, the side they took, and the order in 
which they rose, together with notes of the various arguments 
adduced in the course of the debate. The whole was afterward 
communicated to me, and I composed the speeches in the form they 
now have in the Parliamentary Debates, for the speeches of that 
period are all printed from Cave’s magazine.” 

Someone undertook to praise Johnson’s impartiality, saying 
that in his reports he seems to have dealt out reason and eloquence 
with an equal hand to both political parties. ‘That is not quite 
true,’ was Johnson’s reply. “I saved appearances tolerably well; 
but I took care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” 

This speech of William Pitt, composed by Johnson in Exeter 
Street, has long held a place in school books and collections of 
oratory. It is the famous speech in which Pitt answered the accu- 
sation of the “atrocious crime of being a young man.” 

Perhaps Pitt thought he delivered that speech. At any rate 
there is no evidence that he repudiated it. I might add that, Pitt, 
if he was the first, was not the last statesman who is indebted to 
the reporters for his reputation as an orator. 

The significant thing about this incident is that it illustrates 
the manner in which, under the influence of the parliamentary 
reporters, something like a constitutional change was effected 
in the character of parliamentary government. As soon as the 
parliamentary orators discovered that they were addressing not 
only their fellow-members but, indirectly, through the medium of the 
press, the people of England, the whole character of parliamentary ' 
proceedings changed. Through the newspapers the whole country 
was enabled to participate in the discussions by which issues were 
framed and legislation was enacted. 

Meanwhile, the newspapers themselves, under the influence of 
the very discussions which they themselves instigated, had become 
party organs. Whereupon the party press ceased to be a mere 
chronicle of small gossip and came to be what we know as a “journal 
of opinion.” The editor, meanwhile, no longer a mere newsmonger 


* Michael MacDonagh, The Reporters’ Gallery. Pp. 139-40. 
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and humble recorder of events, found himself the mouthpiece of a 
political party, playing a réle in politics. 

During the long struggle for freedom of thought and speech 
in the seventeenth century, popular discontent had found literary 
expression in the pamphlet and broadside. The most notable of 
these pamphleteers was John Milton, and the most famous of these 
pamphlets was Milton’s Areopagitica: A Defence of the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing, published in 1646; “the noblest piece of 
English prose” it has been called by Henry Morley. 

When the newspaper became, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a journal of opinion, it took over the function of the political 
pamphlet. The opinion that had formerly found expression in 
a broadside was now expressed in the form of editorial leading 
articles. The editorial writer, who had inherited the mantle of 
the pamphleteer, now assumed the réle of a tribune of the people. 

It was in this réle, as the protagonist of the popular cause, 
that the newspaper captured the imagination of our intelligentsia. 

When we read in the political literature of a generation ago 
references to ‘‘the power of the press” it is the editor and the 
editorial rather than the reporter and the news of which these 
writers are thinking. Even now, when we speak of the liberty of | 
the press, it is the liberty to express an opinion, rather than the 
liberty to investigate and publish the facts, which is meant. The 
activities of the reporter, upon which any opinion that is relevant 
to existing conditions is likely to be based, are more often regarded 
as an infringement of our personal rights than an exercise of our 
political liberties. 

The liberty of the press for which Milton wrote the Areopagitica 
was the liberty to express an opinion. “Give me the liberty,” 
he said, “‘to know, to alter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.”’ 

Carlyle was thinking of the editorial writer and not of the 
reporter when he wrote: ‘‘Great is journalism! Is not every able 
editor a ruler of the world, being a persuader of it ?” 

The United States inherited its parliamentary government, its 
party system, and its newspapers from England. The rédle which 
the political journals played in English politics was re-enacted in 
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America. The American newspapers were a power with which the 
British government had to reckon in the struggle of the colonies 
for independence. After the British took possession of New York 
City, Ambrose Serle, who had undertaken to publish the New York 
Gazette in the interest of the invaders, wrote as follows to Lord 
Darimouth in regard to the patriot-party press. 

Among other engines which have raised the present commotion, next to 
the indecent harangues of the preachers, none has had a more extensive or 
stronger influence than the newspapers of the respective colonies. One is 
astonished to see with what avidity they are sought after, and how implicitly 
they are believed by the great bulk of the people. 

It was nearly a century later in the person of Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Tribune during the anti-slavery struggle, 
that the journal of opinion reached its highest expression in America. 
America has had better newspaper men than Horace Greeley, 
although none, perhaps, whose opinions exercised so wide an influ- 
ence. ‘The New York Tribune,’’ says Charles Francis Adams, 
“during those years was the greatest educational factor, economi- 
cally and morally, this country has ever known.” 


IV. THE INDEPENDENT PRESS 


The power of the press, as represented by the older type of 
newspaper, rested in the final analysis upon the ability of its editors 
to create a party and lead it. The journal of opinion is, by its 
very nature, predestined to become the organ of a party, or at 
any rate the mouthpiece of a school. 

So long as political activities were organized on the basis of 
village life, the party system worked. In the village community, 
where life was and still is relatively fixed and settled, custom and 
tradition provided for most of the exigencies of daily life. In 
such a community, where every deviation from the ordinary routine 
of life was a matter of observation and comment and all the facts 
were known, the political process was, at any rate, a comparatively 
simple matter. Under these circumstances the work of the news- 
paper, as a gatherer and interpreter of the news, was but an extension 
of the function which was otherwise performed spontaneously 


* George Henry Payne, History of Journalism in the United States, p. 120. 
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by the community itself through the medium of personal contact 
and gossip. 

But as our cities expanded and life grew more complicated, 
it turned out that political parties, in order to survive, must have 
a permanent organization. Eventually party morale became a 
greater value than the issues for the determination of which the 
parties are supposed to exist. The effect upon the party press was 
to reduce it to the position of a sort of house organ of the party 
organization. It no longer knew from day to day just what its 
opinions were. The editor was no longer a free agent. It was of 
this subjugated Tribune that Walt Whitman was thinking when he 
coined the phrase, “‘the kept editor.” 

When, finally, the exigencies of party politics, under conditions 
of life in great cities, developed the political machine, some of the 
more independent newspapers revolted. This was the origin of 
the independent press. It was one of the independent papers, 
the New York Times of that day, that first assailed and eventually 
overthrew, with the aid of a cartoonist, Thomas Nast, the Tweed 
Ring, the first and most outrageous of the political machines that 
party politics in this country has so far produced. Presently there 
was a general breaking away, particularly by the metropolitan 
as distinguished from the country papers, from the domination of 
the parties. Party loyalty ceased to be a virtue. 

Meanwhile a new political power had arisen and found expression 
in the press. This power was embodied, not in the editorial and 
the editorial writer, however, but in the news and the reporter. 
In spite of the fact that the prestige of the press, up to this time, 
had rested on its réle of champion of popular causes, the older 
newspapers were not read by the masses of the people. 

The ordinary man is more interested in news than he is in 
political doctrines or abstract ideas. H. L. Mencken has called 
attention to the fact that the average man does not understand 
more than two-thirds of what ‘‘comes from the lips of the average 
political orator or clergyman.” 

The ordinary man, as the Saturday Evening Post has discovered, 
thinks in concrete images, anecdotes, pictures, and parables. He 
finds it difficult and tiresome to read a long article unless it is 
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dramatized and takes the form of what newspapers call a “story,” 
‘News story” and “fiction story” are two forms of modern literature 
that are now so like one another that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish them. 

The Saturday Evening Post, for example, writes the news in the 
form of fiction, while the daily press frequently writes fiction in 
the form of news. When it is not possible to present ideas in the 
concrete, dramatic form of a story, the ordinary reader likes them 
stated in a short paragraph. 

It is said that James E. Scripps. of the Scripps, McRae League, 
which specializes in afternoon papers in secondary cities, built up 
his whole string of papers upon the basis of the very simple psycho- 
logical principle that the ordinary man will read newspaper items 
in the inverse ratio to their length. His method of measuring the 
efficiency of his newspapers, therefore, was to count the number 
of items they contained. The paper that had the largest number 
of items was the best paper. This is just the reverse of Mr. Hearst’s 
methods; his papers have fewer items than other papers. 

The old-time journalist was inclined to have a contempt for 
news. News was for him simply material upon which to base an 
editorial. If God let things happen that were not in accordance 
with his conception of the fitness of things, he simply suppressed 
them. He refused to take the responsibility of letting his readers 
learn about things that he knew ought not to have happened. 

Manton Marble, who was editor of the New York World before 
Joseph Pulitzer took it and made it yellow, used to say there were 
not 18,000 people in New York City to whom a well-conducted news- 
paper could offer to address itself. If the circulation of the paper 
went above that figure he thought there must be something wrong 
with the paper. Before Mr. Pulitzer took it over the circulation 
had actually sunk to 10,000. The old New York World preserved 
the type of the old conservative high-brow paper down to the 
eighties. By that time in the larger cities the political independent 
newspapers had become the accepted type of journal. 

Long before the rise of what was later to be called the 
independent press, there had appeared in New York two journals 
that were the forerunners of the present-day newspapers. In 1883 
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Benjamin Day, with a few associates, started a paper for “‘ mechanics 
and the masses generally.” The price of this paper was 1 cent but 
the publishers expected to make up by larger circulation and by 
advertising the loss sustained by the lower price. At that time most 
of the other New York papers were selling for 6 cents. 

It was, however, the enterprise of James Gordon Bennett, 
the founder of the New York Herald, who set the pace in the new 
form of journalism. In fact, as Will Irwin says in the only adequate 
account that has ever been written of the American newspaper, 
“James Gordon Bennett invented news as we know it.” Bennett, 
like some others who have contributed most to modern journalism, 
was a disillusioned man, and for that very reason, perhaps, a ruthless 
and cynical one. “I renounce all so-called principles,” he said in 
his announcement of the new enterprise. By principles he meant, 
perhaps, editorial policies. His salutatory was at the same time 
a valedictory. In announcing the purposes of the new journalism 
he bade adieu to the aims and aspirations of the old. Henceforth 
the editors were to be news gatherers and the newspaper staked 
its future on its ability to gather, print, and circulate news. 

What is news? There have been many answers. I think it 
was Charles A. Dana, who said, “ News is anything that will make 
people talk.” This definition suggests at any rate the aims of the 
new journalism. Its purpose was to print anything that would 
make people talk and think, for most people do not think until they 
begin to talk. Thought is after all a sort of internal conversation. 

A later version of the same definition is this: ‘‘ News is any- 
thing that makes the reader say, ‘Gee Whiz!’” This is the definition 
of Arthur McEwen, one of the men who helped make the Hearst 
papers. It is at the same time the definition of the latest and most 
successful type of journal, the yellow press. Not all successful 
journals are, to be sure, yellow. The New York Times, for example, 
isnot. But the New York Times is not yet a type. 


V. THE YELLOW PRESS 


There seem to be, as Walter Lippmann has observed, two types 
of newspaper readers. ‘‘ Those who find their own lives interesting” 
and ‘‘those who find their own lives dull, and wish to live a more 
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thrilling existence.’”’ There are, correspondingly, two types of 
newspapers: papers edited on the principle that readers are mainly 
interested in reading about themselves, and papers edited upon 
the principle that their readers, seeking some escape from the dull 
routine of their own lives, are interested in anything which offers 
them, what the psychoanalyists call ‘‘a flight from reality.” 

The provincial newspaper with its record of weddings, funerals, 
lodge meetings, oyster suppers, and all the small patter of the small 
town represents the first type. The metropolitan press, with its 
persistent search in the drab episodes of city life for the romantic 
and the picturesque, its dramatic accounts of vice and crime, and 
its unflagging interest in the movements of personages of a more 
or less mythical high society, represents the latter type. 

Up to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, that is to say, 
up to about 1880, most newspapers, even in our large cities, were 
conducted on the theory that the best news a paper can print is a 
death notice or marriage announcement. 

Up to that time the newspapers had not yet begun to break into 
the tenements, and most people who supported a newspaper lived in 
homes rather than in apartments. The telephone had not yet come 
into popular use; the automobile was unheard of; the city was 
still a mosaic of little neighborhoods, like our foreign-language 
communities of the present day, in which the city dweller still 
maintained something of the provincialism of the small town. 

Great changes, however, were impending. The independent 
press was already driving some of the old-time newspapers to the 
wall. There were more newspapers than either the public or the 
advertisers were willing to support. It was at this time and under 
these circumstances that newspaper men discovered that circulation 
could be greatly increased by making literature out of the news. 
Charles A. Dana had already done this in the Sun, but there still 
was a large section of the population for whom the clever writing 
of Mr. Dana’s young men was caviar. 

The yellow press grew up in an attempt to capture for the news- 
paper a public whose only literature was the family story paper 
or the cheap novel. The problem was to write the news in such 
a way that it would appeal to the fundamental passions. The 
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formula was: love and romance for the women; sport and politics 
for the men. 

The effect of the application of this formula was to enormously 
increase the circulation of the newspapers, not only in the great 
cities, but all over the country. These changes were brought about 
mainly under the leadership of two men, Joseph Pulitzer and 
William Randolph Hearst. 

Pulitzer had discovered while he was editor of the S¢. Louis 
Post Dispatch that the way to fight popular causes was not to advo- 
cate them on the editorial page but to advertise them—write them 
up—in the news columns. It was Pulitzer who invented muck- 
raking. It was this kind of journalism which enabled Pulitzer, 
within a period of six years, to convert the old New York World, 
which was dying of inanition when he took it, into the most talked 
about if not the most widely circulated, paper in New York City. 

Meanwhile, out in San Francisco Mr. Hearst had succeeded in 
galvanizing the old moribund Examiner into new life, making it the 
most widely read newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 

It was under Mr. Hearst that the ‘“‘sob sister’’ came into vogue. 
This is her story, as Will Irwin told it in Collier’s, February 18, 
IQII: 

Chamberlain (managing editor of the Examiner) conceived the idea that 
the city hospital was badly managed. He picked a little slip of a girl from 
among his cub reporters and assigned her to the investigation. She invented 
her own method; she “fainted’’ on the street, and was carried to the hospital 
for treatment. She turned out a story “with a sob for the unfortunate in every 
line.” That was the professional beginning of ‘Annie Laurie” or Winifred 
Black, and of a departure in newspaper writing. For she came to have many 
imitators, but none other could ever so well stir up the primitive emotions of 
sympathy and pity; she was a ‘“‘sob squad” all by herself. Indeed, in the 
discovery of this symphathetic “woman writing,’ Hearst broke through the 
crust into the thing he was after. 


With the experience that he had gained on the Examiner in 
San Francisco and with a large fortune that he had inherited from 
his father, Hearst invaded New York in 1896. It was not until he 
reached New York and started out to make the New York Journal 
the most widely read paper in the United States that yellow journal- 
ism reached the limit. 
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Pulitzer’s principal contribution to yellow journalism was muck- 
raking, Hearst’s was mainly “jazz.” The newspaper had been 
conducted up to this time upon the theory that its business was to 
instruct. Hearst rejected that conception. His appeal was 
frankly not to the intellect but to the heart. The newspaper was 
for him first and last a form of entertainment. 

It was about the time the yellow press was engaged in extending 
the newspaper habit to the masses of people, including women and 
immigrants—who up to this time did not read newspapers—that 
the department store was beginning to attract attention. 

The department store is, in a sense, a creation of the Sunday 
newspaper. At any rate, without the advertising that the Sunday 
newspaper was able to give it, the department store would hardly 
have gained the vogue it has today. It is important in this connec- 
tion that women read the Sunday paper before they did the dailies. 
The women are buyers. 

It was in the Sunday newspaper that the methods of yellow 
journalism were first completely worked out. The men who are 
chiefly responsible for them are Morrill Goddard and Arthur Bris- 
bane. It was Goddard’s ambition to make a paper that a man 
would buy even if he could not read it. He went in for pictures, 
first in black and white and then in colors. It was in the Sunday 
World that the first seven-column cut was printed. Then followed 
the comic section and all the other devices with which we are familiar 
for compelling a dull-minded and reluctant public to read. 

After these methods had been worked out in the Sunday paper, 
they were introduced into the daily. The final triumph of the 
yellow journal was Brisbane’s ‘‘Heart-to-heart editorials’—a 
column of predigested platitudes and moralizing, with half-page 
diagrams and illustrations to re-enforce the text. Nowhere has 
Herbert Spencer’s maxim that the art of writing is economy of 
attention been so completely realized. 

Walter Lippmann, in his recent study of public opinion, calls 
attention to the fact that no sociologist has ever written a book 
on news gathering. It strikes him as very strange that an institu- 
tion like the press, from which we expect so much and get so little 
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of what we expect, should not have been the subject of a more 
disinterested study. 

It is true that we have not studied the newspaper as the biologists 
have studied, for example, the potato bug. But the same may be 
said of every political institution, and the newspaper is a political 
institution quite as much as Tammany Hall or the board of aldermen 
are political institutions. We have grumbled about our political 
ins:itutions, sometimes we have sought by certain magical legislative 
devices to exercise and expel the evil spirits that possessed them. 
On the whole we have been inclined to regard them as sacred and to 
treat any fundamental criticism of them as a sort of blasphemy. 
If things went wrong, it was not the institutions but the persons we 
elected to conduct them, and an incorrigible human nature, who 
were at fault. 

What then is the remedy for the existing condition of the 
newspapers? Thereisnoremedy. Humanly speaking, the present 
newspapers are about as good as they can be. If the newspapers 
are to be improved, it will come through the education of the people 
and the organization of political information and intelligence. As 
Mr. Lippmann well says, “the number of social phenomena which 
are now recorded is small, the instruments of analysis are very 
crude, and the concepts often vague and uncriticized.”” We must 
improve our records and that is a serious task. But first of all 
we must learn to look at political and social life objectively and 
cease to think of it wholly in moral terms! In that case we shall 
have less news, but better newspapers. 

The real reason that the ordinary newspaper accounts of the 
incidents of ordinary life are so sensational is because we know so 
little of human life that we are not able to interpret the events of 
life when we read them. It is safe to say that when anything 
shocks us, we do not understand it. 
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THE WEST INDIES AS A SOCIO- 
LOGICAL LABORATORY 
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ABSTRACT 


The Lesser Antilles, even more than other insular groups, offer special advantages 
for the study of social and cultural contacts. They are isolated and varied, and several 
types of national culture are found in contact with a flexible population. Several 
islands have passed from one nation to another. The negro shows a special liking 
for French culture. There, are, with the exception of obeah, few African survivals, 
and the Negro prefers European standards. From race mixture arises social stratifi- 
cation based on degree of white blood, and this interferes with racial solidarity. The 
East Indians are late comers, and already show a tendency to assimilate to European 
standards. In industry and initiative they are superior to the Africans. The present 
economic system is a barrier to cultural growth. Education and peasant proprietorship 
would bring about a better standard of living as a basis of cultural advance; but it 
is uncertain whether tutelage is not still necessary, and the whites are declining. The 
social-cultural situation is especially promising as a field for co-operative research, with 
special reference to results in pure social science and methodology. 


In applying to his own field with little modification the methods 
of so-called exact sciences, the sociologist occasionally has had 
to submit to taunts because he could not show sufficiently precise 
results. It ought to be obvious that a methodology suited to 
closely controlled experimentation is not adapted to materials 
which can neither be segregated nor much manipulated. If 
observation is to be its sole or chief resource, sociology must use 
methods suited to the special nature of its working materials. To 
this end it must sometimes select for intensive study those types 
and areas in which the play of social forces is least disturbed by 
alien elements. There must be group contacts, but not too many 
or too complex. There must be a behavior as nearly spontaneous 
as is possible under modern conditions. If a considerable degree 
of isolation can be secured without too greatly limiting contacts 
and reactions it will almost surely make for clarity of results. 

Socia! groups in an insular environment offer several of these 
advantages, but not all insular districts offer them in the same 
combination. Unless the island population has had a history, 
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there will be no means of tracing the direction of social change. 
Unless it has some contacts with the outside world, there will 
be little opportunity for comparing its present reactions with 
contemporary movements elsewhere. Moreover, any fruitful 
study of social growth demands something more than rectilinear 
development. There must have been occasional upheavals brought 
about by internal revolutions or by radical shifts in control from 
the outside. Migrations, economic revolutions, and the impact 
of new cultural elements arising from the transfer of colonies are 
examples of such differentiating agents. Another factor is the 
character of the population itself with reference to its social heredity, 
its modifiability, and the types of its habitual reaction to different 
standards with which it is brought in contact by changes of political 
control. This is caused by the fact that cultures, like physical 
organisms, vary in prepotency. 

The smaller West Indian islands, extending from St. Thomas 
to the South American coast, possess many of these characters. 
The islands have had a history covering three or four centuries. 
Several European powers have had a hand in their colonization, 
and most of them have changed political control more than once. 
Their internal economic life, while it has never been so radically 
transformed as has that of Europe by the Industrial Revolution, 
has been profoundly modified by changes in the dominant industry, 
and by the opening of new markets. Their population is a product 
of immigration within the period mentioned, for the original Amer- 
indians, with the exception of a negligible remnant in Dominica, 
have been either extirpated or amalgamated with other races. 
Spanish, English, French, Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese have 
contributed the European elements; Africans, Chinese, and East 
Indians represent the non-European types. In most of the islands, 
the whites have been declining for more than a century, due prob- 
ably to economic rather than biological causes. The southern 
part of the district has been notably affected within the past two 
generations by the introduction of coolie laborers from India, 
and overpopulation associated with economic changes has recently 
led to perceptible emigration of Negroes to the Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and the United States. 
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Geographically, the islands as a group are rather remote from 
the larger societies of Europe and America. Demarara, usually 
classed with the West Indies, is a part of South America, and 
Trinidad is hardly separate from that continent. The oceanic 
islands are not only segregated as a group, but each unit is more 
or less isolated from the others. Trinidad and Barbados, on the 
other hand, are in the track of heavy commercial traffic and have 
abundant outside contacts. Smail islands like Anguilla, Barbuda, 
Saba, and St. John have few contacts even with others of their 
own neighborhood. One consequence of this isolation is a high 
degree of particularism which characterizes the whole group, and 
which has hitherto rendered futile all attempts at federation or 
even co-operation in common concerns. Much the same spirit 
of detachment and localism which permeates remote rural communi- 
ties elsewhere is found in all the oceanic islands. 

Socially detrimental as is this isolation, it at least offers a favor- 
able field for scientific study. Perhaps nowhere else is there a 
better opportunity for securing definite evidence bearing on the 
opposing theories of race and contact as factors in cultural growth. 
Leaving out of account the European population as a fluctuating 
and diminishing element, there remain as major factors the Negro 
and the East Indian. Now the Negro belongs perhaps to the most 
docile and modifiable of all races. He readily takes the tone and 
color of his social environment, assimilating to the dominant 
culture with little resistance. Further, he is ordinarily, though 
not quite correctly, assumed to have brought with him from Africa 
little cultural equipment of his own. If culture is diffused only 
through contact, there is here a means of following, in the experience 
of an especially susceptible people, the processes of transformation 
which different types of association have generated. If the racial 
theory is sound, race traits ought here to have persisted; or at 
least definitely modified the new influences with which the dominant 
European peoples have brought the Negro in contact. 

The East Indians of Demerara and Trinidad, although derived 
from diverse geographical and social environments in India, have 
a sufficient degree of solidarity to be treated, as in local practice 
they are treated, as a unit, since their reactions to Western influences 
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are essentially alike. Racially nearer to the whites than to the 
Negroes, they were at first equally alien to both. In their contacts 
with Europeans in the West Indies, conditions are not the same as 
those in India. Here the East Indians come as immigrants into 
a social order established by the whites; and to this order they 
must either assimilate, or, by conscious effort, react against it as 
a persistently alien type. 

When populations change their primary contacts, in case 
they do not thus aggressively persist, assimilation to the new 
cultural standards may have varying degrees of completeness. 
If the population be plastic—that is, if its original culture traits 
be not especially cohesive and dominant—it will usually undergo 
rather rapid modification. Certain of the Lesser Antilles have 
remained continuously, or almost continuously, under the same 
control from the beginning; others, through political transfer, 
have passed from one control to another after definite cultural 
adaptation had taken place. Barbados, as the best example of 
the first type, has been uninterruptedly English since its settlement 
about 1625. The island proudly carries the title of “Little 
England,” and its population, now overwhelmingly African, takes 
pains to be more English than Britain itself. Barbados has a 
considerable measure of local self-government, but there is little 
demand for any other status than that of an outlying part of the 
“mother-country.” The rapid decline of white population has 
apparently only accentuated the prestige of English forms and 
traditions. Although there is some tendency to break away from 
the Anglican church, it is to be attributed to the African’s desire 
for free emotional expression and to the personal ambition of local 
religious leaders, rather than to racial self-assertion. 

Martinique and Guadeloupe have, except for brief periods, 
been French since their colonization; and here also the Africans 
are in a vast majority. The identification of these islands with 
France is even more complete than that of Barbados with England, 
in that they are departments of the Republic, with full citizenship 
and representation in the French Parliament. Political status, 
however, does not satisfactorily account for the completeness of 
their assimilation to the national culture, nor is language a sufficient 
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explanation, since the patois spoken in the islands is far removed 
from classical French. However much the Barbadian may flaunt 
his ultra-English character, it is still a somewhat extraneous thing 
of which he is never quite sure. The French islanders have the 
assured manner of those who do not need to be self-assertive. 

Spain, although she was the pioneer in most of the islands, has 
left a surprisingly small deposit of cultural material as compared 
with the later occupants. Except in Trinidad, which remained 
Spanish until 1797, and which is in close proximity to the Spanish 
regions of the continent, few traces of Spanish influence remain 
aside from place names. ‘This scantiness of Spanish influence is 
accounted for not only by the long period which has intervened 
since the Spaniards were dispossessed, but by the fact that in most 
of the islands they had not developed any intensive colonization. 
Consequently there was never, outside of Trinidad, any particular 
process of struggle and survival between Spanish and other national 
cultures. 

The Dutch early secured a strong foothold in the Caribbean 
which, so far as mere territorial possession goes, they still retain, 
but aside from furnishing the machinery of administration they 
have made little impression even in their own islands. Dutch 
institutions find small place in the general social life. In Saba 
and St. Eustatius, the Dutch language is hardly used, and in Curacao 
the popular speech is that strange conglomerate called Papiamento. 
This failure to impress the national language on a flexible subject 
population is doubtless due in large measure to the economic 
situation. ‘Throughout most of the period since colonization began, 
England has been the dominant commercial power in the Caribbean; 
and English is the speech of modern commerce. Even the smaller 
detached French islands of St. Barts and St. Martin, whose commer- 
cial contacts are largely with English-speaking lands, use English 
as much as French. 

A like case of the assimilative power of commerce is furnished 
by the three Virgin Islands which the United States purchased 
from Denmark in 1917. The Danes had possessed these islands 
for more than two centuries. St. Thomas, now falling into economic 
destitution, was formerly the active center of West Indian com- 
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merce. English early became the prevailing speech, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was formally adopted as the official 
language. A few years before the transfer, the Danes began to 
teach their language in the schools, but made no appreciable 
impression on the population. Danish survivals are already few 
and faint, except in those features of business and administration 
which were left under Danish control by explicit provisions in the 
treaty of cession. As in the case of the Dutch islands, the national 
culture seems to have always been exotic, securing little hold on 
the African population outside of the official administration. 

Failure of Spanish culture to secure in the Lesser Antilles the 
same dominant position which it holds in the neighboring continental 
regions may be attributed to the exigencies of war and conquest. 
These islands are small and open to attack by sea. Spain was 
already losing her commanding position as a sea power when actual 
colonization began here, and although she still held most of the 
Greater Antilles, these detached islands were wrested from her 
before she had time to make a fixed cultural impress; nor had she 
at any time been a real commercial power like England. Permanent 
colonization feil chiefly in that period of struggle for hegemony 
between France and England which ended with the Napoleonic 
wars. France gradually lost ground until, at the final settlement 
in 1815, she retained of the important islands only Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Of those which she lost, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, and Dominica had been under French control long 
enough to have acquired a definitely French character, much of 
which they still retain after more than a century of English rule. 
Grenada and St. Vincent at present show less, St. Lucia and Domin- 
ica more, of French influence. 

The existing situation in these four islands is hardly comparable 
with that in other regions like Canada or Louisiana which France 
has lost; for in the West Indies there was never any large white 
population, and slavery was always a commanding fact in the social 
situation. Why French culture has been so prepotent in relation to 
plastic populations is a complex question. Education is not the 
explanation, for the fact developed before education of the subject 
races began. It is sometimes asserted that the Latin peoples are 
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especially adapted by temperament to deal with more primitive 
groups. It may be that English, Dutch, and Danes are personally 
masterful without possessing that sympathetic quality which calls 
forth instinctive loyal response. Such generalizations, however, are 
too vague to serve as a basis for scientific conclusions without exact 
demonstration; and exact demonstration would be difficult to 
secure. A somewhat more definite approach to the problem 
might be found in the matter of race mixture, and the psychic 
attitudes of whites, colored, and blacks in English, Dutch, and 
French colonies. Satisfactory studies in this field remain to be 
made. 

But, as already stated, the economic factor has undoubtedly 
been a potent one. Between English and French there was little 
to choose as regards the motives which brought them into the 
islands. Both undertook colonization to secure economic advantage 
for the nation or for individuals, and both adopted purely exploitive 
methods. England had the adavantage of military success and 
superior industrial and commercial development. But her very 
superiority on the economic side interfered with her cultural success 
in dealing with a primitive, non-industrial people like the Africans. 
The French were by temperament and experience less industrial, 
and therefore more congenial to the simpler nature of the African. 
They had less of race prejudice; they crossed more willingly with 
the blacks; and the color line was less rigid than in English colonies. 
They also had more gaiety, a keener artistic and dramatic sense, 
and less rigorous moral attitudes. Once in full contact with French 
national culture, the Negro was likely to readily absorb its type and 
long retain its influence. 

What was the amount of cultural equipment which the Negroes 
brought from Africa is still a matter of keen controversy. Coming 
as slaves, sternly coerced into the white man’s ways, dispersed 
so that local or kinship groups should not form dangerous centers 
of revolt, there was no fair chance for culture survival, had such 
survival been likely. This was particularly true in the wide, 
heterogeneous areas of South America and the United States. In 
the small, isolated West Indian islands the possibility of survival 
and propagation of cultural characters was greater, though still 
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limited. In the English colonies emancipation, occurring nearly 
a generation earlier than in the United States, fell within a period 
when many African-born persons were still alive. Here then 
ought to be found a particularly favorable field for the study of 
African suvivals, although to have produced the best results such 
a study should have begun two generations ago. 

For, after emancipation had removed the coercive pressure of 
white control, the European population rapidly declined, and the 
population mass became predominantly African. Despite this, 
however, so far as institutions and outstanding social characters 
are concerned, there are few traces of actual survival. Further, 
in the process of developing cultural traits the whole present 
tendency seems to lie in the direction of rather exaggerated con- 
formity to European models. It is difficult to discover a distinc- 
tively African social character which has been consciously and 
deliberately fostered, so strong is the prestige of white fashions. 
Not even the educated race-consciousness of present Negro leaders 
has been able to arouse a consistent interest in anything African. 
Governmental hostility to African movements indeed exists, but 
it is hardly necessary. Whether a far-sighted colonial adminis- 
tration might not with advantage foster some measure of Negro 
cultural survivals, is an open question. It is at least logical to 
assume that the race might prosper best, even in an alien environ- 
ment, under a social order which selected some elements from the 
system to which it had become adapted in the long process of 
anterior development. 

If there is such a thing as an African type of mind it cannot 
have been totally obliterated within the two or three centuries 
of contact with Europeans, even though that contact was of a 
character least calculated to produce an independent social attitude. 
Supposing the Negro to have originally possessed little objective 
cultural equipment, his mind was not a éabula rasa. He at least 
had interests and capacities, and these have found small outlet 
in his new home. Repression of these interests and capacities 
has thrown him back on those primitive interests which are more 
or less furtive and which function on the instinctive rather than 
the rational level. Most of such survivals as can be traced are 
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therefore in the field of emotional expression and superstitious 
practice. Certain elements of African dances are still traceable 
in some of the islands, but they are rapidly becoming so convention- 
alized as to be little more than suggestions. Chants in the orginal 
tongues have now become meaningless lingo. African folk-songs 
have largely disappeared, although their forms are possibly pre- 
served in some of the current folksongs. Religion has modeled 
itself almost completely on the churches and practices of the whites. 

It is in the belief and practice of obeah, well-nigh universal 
among Africans in the New World as in the Old, that the most 
patent African survival is found. In the British West Indies a 
scientific study of this phenomenon is possible because, since the 
practice is legally prohibited, reliable evidence presented in court 
cases is readily and abundantly available. The exact information 
thus at hand permits an examination of departures from the original 
African types and of the variants which have arisen in each island 
as a result of local conditions or of special contacts. 

These contacts have produced some notable results. With 
religion, obeah has assimilated to the extent of fusing folk-magic 
with ecclesiastical ritual and equipment. It likewise merges with 
different kinds of medicine. One of the clearest possible examples 
of the fusion of cultures is found in the blending of magical elements 
with folk-medicine—‘‘ bush medicine” is the local name. . Collec- 
tions of obeah objects seized by the police contain indiscriminately 
primitive fetishes and charms, herbs and bones, modern chemicals, 
and patent medicines in the original packages. Distorted fragments 
from the great magic books of the Middle Ages have also passed 
into use among obeah men, and the dim ghost of Albertus Magnus 
flits in and out among purely African magical objects. 

Although the open practice of obeah is not now so prevalent 
as it was a generation ago, owing to general education and to legal 
repression, it is still nearly universal in its appeal. In fact it is 
exactly this process of disintegration and fusion which makes the 
West Indian situation so interesting. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of a belief which is intellectually douoted 


African elements in the dance are more clearly traceable in Trinidad than else- 
where, possibly owing to the greater isolation of the interior districts. 
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while instinctively accepted. In his outward relations with the 
dominant civilization, the negro often affects a skepticism which 
only partly hides his real obsession. Obeah is occasionally resorted 
to with the hope of influencing the actions of white people, but 
the popular belief is that it is a purely African matter which the 
white man can neither work nor understand. It is supposed that 
the white man’s civilization, powerful as it is within its own sphere, 
does not act on those intimate, mystic forces which bulk so large in 
the Negro’s imagination. As more and more of this obscure realm 
of forces is brought under scientific control, obeah survives by assimi- 
lating itself to science and by practicing on the lurking superstition 
that education has as yet been unable to eradicate. 

Wherever whites and blacks have crossed, the social status 
of the mixed breeds is a serious problem. In the United States 
they are all classed with the blacks whatever the amount of African 
blood; but in the West Indies the “colored” are recognized as a 
separate class, and their position is distinctly superior to that of 
the pure blacks. Within the color line there is a complicated 
system of castes, with prestige and stratification fixed by the degree 
of white blood. The lighter types not only aspire to ‘‘breed up”’ 
through the choice of lighter mates, but show a decided aversion 
to purely African movements and interests. Here is certainly 
one explanation of the failure of African social institutions to survive, 
for the ambition to assimilate to the white man’s type finds expres- 
sion in conformity to European customs which, since they can be 
acquired and practiced at will, are more flexible than physical type. 

The colored constitute a real middle class, just as the blacks 
constitute the lower class.' Unmixed blacks are not openly excluded 
from responsible activities, but in practice it is usually the colored 
who fill official and commercial positions which lie between menial 
labor and higher administrative control.? What is the real explana- 

« There is nowhere in the islands a white lower class of any moment. The only 
examples are the small groups of “Red Legs” in Barbados, and the “Cha Chas” in 
St. Thomas, St. Kitts, and neighboring islands. 

? The island police systems form a partial exception, so far as the intermediate 
positions are concerned. Both in the ranks and the minor official places, men of 


African blood alone are found, and there is apparently no discrimination as to degree 
of color. 
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tion of this stratification? The whites deny any intention of 
excluding blacks as such from responsible positions, and claim 
that, with rare exceptions, it is only the colored who have sufficient 
mental capacity for them. Some observers believe that the reason 
lies in the prestige of lighter color, since in trade it is a business 
asset, while in administration it carries greater dignity and 
authority. Sir Sydney Ollivier, who has had much experience in 
West Indian administration, holds that, whatever the fact as to 
capacity, mixed bloods in a tropical environment make a useful 
buffer between white and black by easing the shock between two 
types otherwise too alien for successful co-operation.‘ What 
appears to be certain is that the existence of a colored group at 
least tends to fracture race solidarity among those who have African 
blood. 

With minor exceptions, the East Indians are restricted to 
Demerara and Trinidad. Immediately after slavery was abolished 
futile attempts were made to secure a satisfactory labor supply 
by bringing in Portuguese and Chinese. The importation of 
laborers from India under a government-controlled indenture system 
was then inaugurated, and was so successful that it was continued 
until the agreement was canceled by the Indian government during 
the world-war. Large numbers of coolies elected to remain after 
their indenture had expired, and at present about a third of the 
population of each colony is of Indian birth or descent. Like the 
Negro, the Indian is well fitted to live and work in a tropical 
environment, but the personal and social qualities of the two are 
otherwise markedly different. In temperament the Indian is 
tense and introspective; he is by nature extremely acquisitive 
and thrifty; and he has brought with him a deeply fixed ancestral 
social order. Living and working together, the two races remain 
definitely segregated, each antipathetic to the other without any 
marked outward hostility. Were the Negro less easy-going and 
easy-living he must either have migrated or died out under the 
stress of this unequal competition. As it is, there has arisen no 
serious problem of race relationship. The Indian, by almost 


* International Quarterly, XI, 6. 
2 The term “East Indians” is universally employed to designate the coolies, who, 
however, all come from India proper rather than the East Indian islands. 
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incredible industry and thrift, has pushed himself into economic 
and social prominence while the Negro has persisted unchanged, 
little affected either by emulation or economic stress. 

This transplanting of considerable masses of Orientals in the 
New World has perhaps affected the Indians themselves more 
than the local communities. Anything but socially pliable, the 
Indian is nevertheless quietly passing through a period of disorgani- 
zation and readaptation. The caste system was one of the first 
elements to crumble under the pressure of migration and settlement. 
Language, in an environment dominated by English, has been 
gradually changed, particularly since general education has flour- 
ished. Familiar institutions have been generally modified. 
Women, at first scarce, are now nearly equal to the men in numbers, 
and the break-up of the old order is strikingly illustrated in the 
increasing education of girls. Dress and mode of living show 
strange mixtures, with a pronounced tendency toward ultimate 
conformity to European fashions. In religion the Hindus tend 
gradually to lose connection with their old beliefs, or definitely 
go over to Christianity; while the Mohammedan portion of the 
population holds more strictly to the ancestral faith. In some 
communities there is evidence of massing and group economy, 
but in general economic pressure appears to be too strong to permit 
effective resistance to the process of cultural transformation. 

With a civilization so deeply fixed as the Indian, and with 
psychic qualities so decisive, it would be expected that rapid 
transformation would be accompanied by violent aberrations. 
The typical Indian, however, despite his tenseness and his dogmatic 
equipment, is of gentler nature than the average Occidental. Up 
to the present, there has been little trace of gross moral or social 
maladjustment. Some portions of the population become derelicts 
through lack of adaptive capacity, and there is some tendency 
among the young toward moral dislocation during the period of 
breaking away from old sanctions before acquiring new controls. 
But this tendency is perhaps less marked here than among the 
new immigrant elements in the United States. As the migration 
was originally motivated by purely economic aspirations, so the 
process of community building is still mainly dominated by economic 
interest. Whether the rich cultural capacities of the Indian will 
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ultimately flower in the new environment remains to be seen. That 
they should do so is a matter of deep moment for the two colonies 
where the Indians are now congregated, and probably also for 
the whole district of the lower West Indies, for it is likely that a 
considerable portion of the Windward Islands may ultimately be 
occupied by their descendants. 

Hitherto in West Indian development the economic element 
has been not only the controlling, but almost the sole factor. 
Social and cultural life has had to adapt itself to a situation in 
which production for outside markets was the rule, and where 
absentee capital was the chief basis of organization. Industry 
has not merely been agricultural and of the plantation type; 
the single-crop system—the “money crop’’—has prevailed to such 
an extent that the group used to be referred to as the “sugar 
islands.” Even where the attempt was made to substitute some 
other product like cocoa or limes for sugar, little diversified produc- 
tion resulted, since the new crop generally gained a monopoly 
for the time being. So thoroughly has the money economy domi- 
nated the situation that few of the islands have ever produced 
any considerable share of the necessary food products. This 
condition, common to many tropical regions, has been almost 
equally deleterious to planter and laborer, since neither has had 
the means of breaking the shock of price fluctuations. The standard 
of living for both has been subject to violent changes that crippled 
any effort at steady or permanent improvement. 

In a region where climate and soil are adapted to render the 
population almost self-sustaining so far as food is concerned, most 
of the islands are economically dependent. Governmental action 
has occasionally and on a limited scale sought to promote diversified 
production with special reference to foodstuffs. The large planta- 
tion system is a hopeless obstacle to the success of such experiments. 
And not even peasant proprietorship, such as was adopted to some 
extent in Grenada after emancipation, or such as Antigua is now 
seeking to promote, can remedy the evil unless the peasants acquire 
a spirit of economic initiative. With proper guidance the Negroes 
ought to prosper under a system of small holdings, but thus far 
they have not shown much capacity for successful management. 
The East Indians, on the other hand, as soon as their period of 
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indenture has expired, or even before, have often acquired their 
own land, and iri Trinidad many of them are substantial property 
owners. The Barbadians, owing to the pressure of population 
and the absence of vacant lands, are exceedingly industrious but 
have little opportunity of acquiring holdings in sufficient numbers. 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, with their sparse population 
and great stretches of undeveloped “bush” in the interior, would 
offer an excellent field for experimenting with peasant proprietor- 
ship. The beneficial reactions of ownership on social upbuilding 
among the Negroes might possibly be as real here as they have been 
found to be among those American Negroes whom Booker T. 
Washington’s teaching has affected. 

But reconstruction of economic life can hardly lead to a better 
cultural situation through changes in production alone. The 
Negro is culturally backward because he has a low standard of 
consumption. Unless his wants are diversified and elevated, 
the production of more wealth would not materially benefit the 
mass of the population. Education is the agency which is best 
adapted to change the mode of living; and thus far education 
in the Lesser Antilles has largely failed to grasp the vital connection 
between schooling and the needs of practical life. Just as during 
the post-emancipation period in the United States Negroes con- 
ceived of education as a means of escaping commonplace or 
disagreeable work, so here it is usually looked upon as a release 
from unpleasant responsibilities. Properly interpreted, vocational 
education for a backward people is a training in the art of living 
just as much as in the art of making a living. It will inculcate 
a spirit of pride and ambition along with an adequate technique 
in the management of one’s affairs at the given time and place. 
Technical training in agriculture and domestic science is of course 
necessary where these arts are in such a retarded state; but 
skill without imagination and constructive economy would not 
carry the race far. The negro’s unreliability as a laborer and 
farmer can be corrected only by pressure from within. Diversified 
wants and a constantly improving standard of living alone can 
discipline him into habits of steady industry. The ideals upon 
which Hampton and Tuskegee have worked are those which seem to 
be peculiarly adapted to and needed by the West Indian populations. 
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Is a well-rounded, autonomous society possible in this particular 
part of the tropics? Climate is perhaps a less important element 
in the answer to this question than has been supposed, for these 
small oceanic islands have the advantage of tempering trade winds, 
The human element is the all-important one; and here conditions 
differ from those in most other colonial regions where Europeans 
have as outsiders come into contact with native groups long estab- 
lished on the soil. All elements here, whites, Negroes, and East 
Indians alike, are comparatively recent immigrants, and whatever 
social order exists has been started from the bottom. The European 
element seems destined to diminution, or in some parts to actual 
extinction, and the future society will apparently be predominantly 
African or East Indian. White society has already in some of 
the islands become a mere administrative shell. The African 
population, naturally deficient in self-reliance, has hitherto shown 
little of the economic and cultural initiative which would give 
promise of dynamic social development; and the Negro has never 
anywhere been a state builder. Yet, could a less cramping economic 
order be evolved, both Negroes and East Indians might have 
a better prospect of developing their social capacities than the 
same types of population have in other tropical lands where they 
are hampered by long established traditions and habits. 


Systematic research on the problems here outlined would of 
necessity be a co-operative undertaking. It would call for special- 
ists in social technology, ethnology, culture, history, agricultural 
economics, psychology, and education. The most obvious appeal 
of such a study would be that of practical problems; and yet it is 
possible that the most valuable results might come from the oppor- 
tunity of working out some of the principles of pure social science. 
These communities, by reason of their isolation and peculiar culture 
status, offer a nearer approach to social experimentation than cos- 
mopolitan groups of the continental areas, and are no doubt better 
adapted to the elaboration of a special methodology for the social 
sciences. The units are sufficiently small and detached to be easily 
dealt with, and the social forces at work are less muddled than in 
the complex environment of larger groups. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION X. THE TRANSITION TO SYSTEMATIC POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN GERMANY: 


ALBION W. SMALL 


ABSTRACT 


Even the confusion in social theory during the early part of the nineteenth century 
had certain positive results to its credit. Progress was making from irresponsible 
opinionativeness toward accountability to reality. There was a certain parallelism, 
amounting almost to identity, between British and German experience with economic 
methodology. For purposes of general orientation as to the trunk line of this experi- 
ence, the British succession from Adam Smith to the younger Mill contains the essen- 
tials as well for the German analogues of the same doctrine during the corresponding 
period. We accordingly point out some of the salient facts of both British and German 
economic methodology of the transition period in terms of the former, especially because 
the evidence is more accessible to American and English readers. The indictment of 
the “classical school” by MacLeod may be taken as typical of dissent which later 
doomed previous economic orthodoxy. A summary of Adam Smith’s meaning for 
methodological development is followed by four reasons which may have recommended 
his system to the Germans. Five counts in an impeachment of the system follow. 
They might have been prophecies from the standpoint of pure logic. They became 
settled convictions which passed into the premises of sociology. 

It is a puzzle to decide whether the development of method in 
the social sciences can be made plainest by taking up the economic 
or the political factor following the outline of historical method. 
Sometimes the one alternative seems preferable, sometimes the 
other. In the present argument the economists are to be treated 
first. It must be understood that this is merely a matter of uncer- 
tain convenience in reporting; a way of telling a complex story so 
that its different parts will be as distinct as they can be made. On 
the other hand, it must be repeated that these movements were 
approximately simultaneous in the divisions of social science which 
we have later partitioned off pretty definitely as history, economics, 
and political science. The first three quarters of the nineteenth 
century were a period in which German scholars in each of these 
divisions of labor were trying to get their ideas settled about how 


to work most intelligently. We shall not enter into a detailed 


* Vid. Encyc. Amer. title “Sociology,” p. 210. 
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analysis of different German economic writers. There is one out- 
standing fact which should be impressed, whether anything else in 
this section carries or not; viz., that in the economic field the Ger- 
mans were engaged in the experiment of trying to make the water of 
Adam Smith’s individualism mix with the oil of German collec. 
tivism. We do not use the metaphors invidiously in either direction, 
To adopt another figure, the German economic theorists attempted 
after 1800 to make an exotic economic plant grow on Teutonic soil, 
As we have seen, the Germans in their particularistic states had 
been schooling themselves in nationalistic theory and practice for 
centuries. About 1765 the cameralistic fiscal center for all social 
problems ceased to be as strategic tor German theorists as it had 
been. But no new center was in sight. While groping about for 
a new pole star to guide all social doctrine, if another figure may be 
substituted, the Germans became the willing or unwilling pupils of 
the British classical economic school. They did not content them- 
selves with studying English books. They wrote hundreds of books 
of their own, following out English suggestions. They tried their 
best to be satisfied with thinking in the English way. They dida 
great deal to sharpen ideas that had their origin in England. They 
developed some important variations of their own to which we 
shall refer presently, but after all, the period from 1820 to 1870 was 
essentially a period of departure from the ways of German impulse; 
and in principle the Germans, a little aftér 1870, abandoned the 
attempt to domesticate the type of economic theory to which they 
had given the most patient attention. The upshot of this whole 
experience, so far as scientific method is concerned, may be reduced 
to this formula: It took the Germans from 1765 to 1870 to reach 
the fundamental conclusion that human relations in connection 
with wealth cannot be truly stated in terms of individuals. They 
can be understood only when interpreted as moral or social. Our 
effort will be, then, not to exhibit the incidents which led to this 
conclusion, but merely to bring the conclusicn itself into a somewhat 
clearer light. 

Every candid inquiry into reality turns out sooner or later to 
have been a schooling in scientific method. Opinion may be almost 
wholly irresponsible. It may be chiefly an expression of feeling, or 
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surmise or self-interest. Thus it was easy for the slave owning 
stratum in Greece to form a constituency for the opinion that slavery 
is given in the order of nature, and is to be looked upon as a per- 
manent feature in human society. So of every stratum near the 
throne, and their opinions about “divine right.”” So of any proper- 
tied class, and their opinions about the justice of the particular 
property institutions which confer their status. So of any aristoc- 
racy of political or ecclesiastical or social privilege. Its typical 
theorists construe the world as committed to the permanence of 
that accident. 

So soon as opinion is subjected to the test of evidence, the 
accountability of opinion to reality begins to appear. Theorists 
begin to discover that it is useless to construct a subjective world 
unless it is a faithful reflex of the objective world. They do not 
discover this all at once. They get at it bit by bit. Nobody has 
fully discovered it yet. Schooling in candid inspection of reality 
is teaching the lesson to thousands of specialists in hundreds of 
specialties. They are scattering the discovery abroad, and exchang- 
ing illustrations of the ways in which it is exemplified in their respec- 
tive fields, and thus preparing minds for reception of the generaliza- 
tion that conformity to reality must be the test of theory about 
any part of human experience. 

The traditional histories of economic theory have very imper- 
fectly reflected the foregoing view. As a rule they have amounted 
to digests merely of the opinions of writers, arranged in chronological 
order, upon different phases of pecuniary relations which interested 
them. Usually these opinions are reported in such a way that the 
student is left to his own devices to find out how the different theo- 
rists arrived at their opinions. This latter, however, is of much 
greater permanent importance than the opinions themselves. For 
example, one economist believes in “protection,” another in “free 
trade’; one economist believes in high taxation on land, another 
in high taxation upon profits. Either of these opinions has weight 
for scientific purposes in proportion to the validity of the precon- 
ceptions and the operative factors brought into consideration in 
ariiving at the opinions. As the mere opinion of a single theorist, 
an economic doctrine may have no weight whatever, because in 
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that particular instance the doctrine may be merely the dictum of 
a man who does not know how to support it by competent reasons, 
The same economic doctrine may be entitled to respect when it is 
sanctioned by due reference to all that can be ascertained of the 
relations to which the doctrine must be applied. 

Our sociological interest, therefore, in the growth of economic 
theory, pivots upon those phases of economic theory which have to 
do with the relations of cause and effect between men’s behavior, 
primarily with reference to the wealth interest, and ultimately with 
reference to all other divisions of their behavior. Otherwise 
expressed, the development of economic theory is of interest to 
sociologists first and foremost in so far as it exhibits growth of reali- 
zation that men’s pecuniary activities must be understood, and 
evaluated and at last controlled as incidental to and constitutent of 
all the activities which compose the human process. In the degree 
in which method in economic inquiry has consciously or uncon- 
sciously respected this element in the human situation, it has 
shaped a technique of research which has become a part of the outtfit 
of social science in general, and especially a part of the reserve 
upon which the sociologists must depend for support of their own 
findings. 

Our aim, then, in the following section is to indicate some of the 
more outstanding features in the advance of German economic 
theory: from relatively subjective interpretation of economic 
relations to an objectivity in treatment of economic groups which for 
some time served as a standard of objectivity in analysis of human 
groups in general. 

As we have pointed out, German economic theory from 1820 to 
1870 was predominantly an attempt to transplant English 
“‘classical”” economics to German soil. In some respects it is 
easier for Americans to learn all that the Germans learned about 
economic methodology up to 1850 from British than from German 
theorists. After 1850, and more particularly after 1870, the Ger- 
mans introduced variants into economic theory which are of 
cardinal value for economics, for sociology, and for social science 
in general. These same variants have not yet had their share of 
influence upon British theory. We shall consequently take our 
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indexes of progress in method more from German than from British 
or French developments. We begin, however, with the theorist who 
by common consent has come to be regarded as the chief monu- 
ment of the transition from unsystematic to scientific treatment of 
economic phenomena. 


ADAM SMITH AND THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


This portion of the survey might well take, as its point of 
departure, chapter iii in MacLeod’s History of Economics, pub- 
lished in 1896. The passage is not only a vigorous impeachment 
of the traditional claims for Adam Smith, and a plea for recognition 
of the physiocrats, but it is an impassioned defense of John Law as 
an economist. 

The reference is made to MacLeod’s argument for a variety of 
reasons. First of all it affords another occasion for repeating the 
explanation that we are not engaged in an effort to determine ratios 
of merit to individuals for work which in every instance was pro- 
moted by conscious or unconscious co-operation. Whether Adam 
Smith or Quesnay or Rau or someone else added the largest incre- 
ment to the drive toward objectivity in economic theory is not our 
question. Weknow that such problems are insoluble. If they were 
not, if we imagine ourselves in possession of a precise scale of credits 
due to each of the men throughout the generations and centuries who 
did something toward forwarding the movement toward objectivity 
in their respective lines, even this illuminating knowledge would still 
be aside from the center of our interest. We want to know about 
the methodology itself which these men assisted in elaborating. 
For the express purpose of guarding against diversion into the 
comparatively irrelevant, we use each and all of the illustrative 
men in our survey, not in terms of their deserts among their col- 
leagues in the same division of labor, but in terms of the significance 
of the evolving methods of that division of labor for social science 
in general and for sociology in particular. 

In the second place, we take the opportunity to repeat the other 
explanation, that we are not attempting even to outline a general 
history of social science, nor even of sociology. We are illustrating 
the fact that sociology is a continuation and differentiation of pro- 
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cedures which developed up to a certain point in the older divisions 
of social science. We are taking our particulars largely from 
Germany, because the pertinent facts are more accessible there 
than elsewhere. No more than in the case of individuals are we 
asserting or implying that the influence of scholars of one nationality 
has been more important than that of their colleagues in another 
nation. Whatever may be true about that, even if the truth 
could be established, it again would be aside from our center 
of interest. We are trying to point out how criteria of objectivity 
in social science became increasingly exacting, and we are not try- 
ing to prove, contrary to notorious fact, that this increase in pre- 
cision was the monopoly of a single nation. On the contrary, this 
drive toward objectivity may be traced in each of the leading 
nations of Europe. On the other hand, it would be difficult to make 
out very decisive influences upon the differentiation of sociology in 
the United States except in the case of England, France, and Ger- 
many. Since, as we shall see later, the influence of Germany, as a 
matter of fact, was more evident in the launching of the sociological 
movement in the United States, historical truth, as well as con- 
venience of exposition, is served by our selection of the German 
line of succession as our center of attention. 

Lastly, MacLeod’s epitome of the Natural Rights doctrine is 
an excellent piece of material for application of the case method in 
comparing physiocratic with sociological procedure. The digest will 
be put to that use later. 

For brevity then we adopt the fairly accurate tradition that 
Adam Smith first put the generalizing tendency in economics into a 
form that held the attention of followers as a persistent and recog- 
nized cult. One of his editors (Bax) says (Vol. I, p. xxxii): “In 
1776 the first edition of the Wealth of Nations was published, and 
with it scientific political economy first came into existence.” 
This is an exaggeration, but it is convenient to take Adam Smith 
as the thinker in whom it is easy to recognize the actual arrival of 
conscious endeavor to bring economic phenomena within the com- 
pass of a schematic formulation. His method was precisely opposite 
to that of technicians or encyclopedists of the type of Baumstark. 
He did not collate rules. He elaborated principles. Smith’s work 
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was organized as an attempt to answer five cardinal questions. 
Each of these questions indicates the subject of inquiry for a main 
division of the work, viz.: 

Book I.—What are the causes of improvement in the productive powers 
of human labor, and what is the order according to which its produce is naturally 
distributed among the different ranks and conditions of men ? 

Book II.—What is the nature of capital stock, and what is the manner in 
which it is accumulated, and how do the different ways in which it is employed 
affect the quantities of labor which it puts into motion ? 

Book III.—Why has the polic:y of modern states inclined to foster industrial 
or town arts more than agricultural or rural arts ?! 

Boox IV.—Why have different theories of political economy been held, 
and what effects have they produced upon different ages and nations ?4 
‘ Book V.—First, What are the necessary expenses of the sovereign or com- 
monwealth; which of those expenses ought to be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole society; and which of thein by that of some partic- 
ular part only, or of some particular members of it ? 

Second, What are the different methods in which the whole society may 
be made to contribute towards defraying the expenses incumbent on the whole 
society, and what are the principal advantages and inconveniences of each of 
these methods; 

Third, What are the reasons and causes which have induced almost all 
modern governments to mortgage some part of this revenue, or to contract 
debts and what have been the effects of those debts upon the real wealth, the 
annual produce of the land and labor of the society ?3 


All this opens up big questions, and demands big and thorough 


thought processes to arrive at answers. 

Of his own conception of the scope of political economy Smith 
says :4 

Political economy, considered as a branch of the science of a statesman or 
legislator, proposes two distinct objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue 
or subsistence for the peoples, or more properly to enable them to provide such 
a revenue or subsistence for themselves; and secondly, to supply the state or 
commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes 
to enrich both the people and the sovereign. 


* According to later classification these three books constitute what would gen- 
erally be called Smith’s economic theory proper. 
' *An excursion into the field of the history of thought, and of economic thought 
in particular. 

30>. cit., pp. 2-4. Book V is an essay in political philosophy and political science. 

4 Introd. to Book IV. 
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Of Adam Smith’s work in general it must be said: 

First. Although successors in his school of thought treated 
different subjects named or involved in this survey in very different 
forms, by methods and with proportions varying from those assigned 
to them in Smith’s work, English political economy ever since his 
time has kept in view something like Smith’s range of vision as 
contemplating the body of relationships which must be explained 
by economic theory. 

Second. Debate is possible over the question whether Smith 
really meant to apply the term Political Economy as it came to be 
applied later by his own school. It would consequently be easy 
to maintain the thesis that Smith meant by Political Economy, 
practical politics or practical fiscal science, based upon due considera- 
tion of the elementary wealth-relationships treated in Books I-III. 
This, however, is a problem which our present purpose does not 
require us to discuss. Our main proposition is that the lure which 
Smith’s book exerted, especially upon the Germans, lay first of all 
in its character as a system, per se, regardless of its content, ie., 
as some sort of organization of knowledge in place of the previous 
confusion. 

Third. Whether the truth is as suggested in the previous 
paragraph or not, there is a curious anomaly in the structure of 
Smith’s work. His whole system has been understood by the 
English as ‘“‘the system of natural liberty.”’ In a word, it centers 
upon demand for removal of governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs. Its spirit was afterward symbolized by the phrases 
laissez faire, laissez passez.. Books IV and V, however, focus 
attention on the question, What should be the policies, in accord- 
ance with which governments should control? ‘This is a naive con- 
fession of judgment. It virtually abandons the major premise of 
the argument. It takes for granted that government should 
control somehow; and so long as that substitute major premise 
is retained, the laissez faire doctrine can mean only, not that 
there should be literally no governmental control, but that the 
control shall be of the sort which best pleases the parties in power. 
Accordingly Book V plainly goes upon an assumption contrary to 


tIn Germany the Smithian system was more commonly referred to as the /abor 
theory, but we shall say more of that later. 
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laissez faire in its literal sense; i.e., it assumes governmental compe- 
tence to decide how public revenues should be levied and collected 
in the public interest. 

Fourth. The fatal illogic in Smith’s system, looked at in the 
largest perspective now within our range of vision, is that it virtu- 
ally took British industrial society of Smith’s own time as the last 
word in economic organization, and consequently in economic 
reason. Of course, there are plenty of details in Smith’s thinking 
which seem to contradict this generalization. Taken by and 
large, however, the formula states the truth. On the whole, Smith 
assumed that in principle and in practice British industrial institu- 
tions represented what must necessarily be permanent and final in 
economic arrangements everywhere. Being permanent and final, 
this British economic organization must be right. According to the 
classical school, therefore, practical economic problems consisted 
in questions of technique within this supposedly unchangeable 
economic mold. That is, like most orthodox social theorists down 
to the present day, Adam Smith could take a historical, genetic, 
we might almost say, in advance of strict propriety, evolutionary 
view, of industrial order up to his own time. Adam Smith and the 
majority of which he is typical could not take a historical, genetic, 
evolutionary view of his own time, and of the probable future. He 
could not think of the economic institutions of the Great Britain in 
which he lived, as merely the economic institutions of a passing 
moment in the tide of times. He consequently committed one of 
the most frequent blunders in theorizing about human affairs, viz: 
he treated economic institutions as essentially static from and after 
the appearance of the presumably permanent ground pattern of 
economic institutions in British industrial society.’ 

Fifth. Quite apart from its particular propositions Smith’s 
book as a whole for a while attracted attention faster in Germany 
than it did in England.2, We suspect that this was because any 
treatise which could be recognized as a system would have been 

* Of course there is plenty of denial of this, and the proposition must be under- 


stood as subject to correction by the fact that the British system, even as Smith 
conceived it, was in certain details still in the making—the corn laws for example. 

2Ingram (Encyc. Brit., IX, Vol. XIX, p. 387; separate, p. 184, note) mentions 
the F. W. Schiller trans. of Wealth of Nations, 1776-78; Garve’s, 1794, 1799, and 1810; 
and Asher, 1861. 
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welcomed as a refuge from the sterile litter of thrift and routine pre- 
cepts assembled by the latter day cameralists. In this sense Smith 
was the founder of German as well as of English political economy, 

Sixth. On the other hand, as we have seen, the “natural 
liberty’ element in the Smithian economics was alien to German 
traditions; yet between 1820 and 1870 the German economists 
went through a process of trying to convince themselves that their 
own instincts and acquired traditions of thought about the relations 
of the state to economic activities were wrong, and that one side 
of the Smithian conception, viz., the foreordained separation of 
state and economic activities, was right. Of course this statement 
does not mean that the German scholars who took their cue from 
Adam Smith were aware that they were doing what is thus 
expressed. What they actually did amounted to what we have 
stated. The process of the development of economic theory in 
Germany from 1820 to 1870 cannot be explained without keeping 
in mind this antithesis between German social instincts and practices 
on the one hand, and on the other the individualistic doctrine which 
they were trying to assimilate. For the first time, Adam Smith 
gave them the beginnings of a system of economics as contrasted 
with cameralistics, which was at best a body of governmental tech- 
nology, and which was entering a state of decline in its academic 
aspects when Smith wrote. It took the Germans a long time to 
realize that they might develop and improve the system without 
anchoring themselves to the dogmas carried within the British 
form of the system. At all events, the development of German 
economic theory up to 1870 was considerably deflected from its 
natural course by persistent attempts all through this period to 
fit the Saul’s armor of Smithian “natural liberty’’ upon the German 
body of collectivistic proclivities and habits. The result was a 
half-century devoted to refinement of abstract economic theory, the 
most of which was scrapped to make way for the revived ethical 
collectivism which has been dominant in German economic theory 
since the eighteen-seventies. 

As we have said elsewhere, we shall follow the judgment of the 
most resolute adherents of the English classical school if we take 
as its maturest formulation the two books of Cairnes: Some Lead- 
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ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded (1874) and 
Character and Logical Method of Political Economy." 

Of course, as in the case of every historical summary, the quali- 
fications must be many and important. For the sake of securing 
full value for this central interpretation, we must take the responsi- 
bility of seeming to ignore these subsidiary facts. In the main, 
English classical economic theory, so-called, assumed that economic 
phenomena are a providential gravitation toward “pre-established 
harmony.” In other words, economic phenomena are the opera- 
tions of physical laws, the effects of which human beings may 
temporarily disturb, but at last the laws are bound to work out their 
foreordained results, whether men will or no. This is a half-truth 
of which in an approximate way the German state-collectivistic 
presumption is the other half-truth. The Germans who devoted 
themselves after 1820 to elaboration of economic theory were bound 
by their national prepossessions to accept as practical wisdom the 
programs of state initiative handed down in the traditions of cam- 
eralism, and in the actual operation of the departmental bureaus. 
On the other hand, in what they regarded as their science they went 
over to the English half-truth, viz., state intervention is an assault 
upon invincible cosmic order; therefore, stop all interference with 
this order, and let economic laws work themselves out through the 
impulses of individuals 

It is no part of our present program to search out further reasons 
that may account for the attraction which English theory so long 
exerted upon the Germans. Two or three circumstances, however, 
are enlightening. These show that, on the side of method, pure and 
simple, as distinguished from doctrines arrived at by the method, 
there was no such contrast between Adam-Smithism and the 
methodological conceptions at which the Germans had arrived as 
there was between the antecedent individualistic presumptions on 
the one side and collectivism on the other. 

In the first place, Adam Smith’s political economy was only a 
chapter in his moral philosophy. He was professor of moral 

Second edition, 1875, explained in the first sentence of the Preface as “a new 


edition of some lectures delivered in Dublin more than 17 years ago,” i.e., about 1858. 
Vid. Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 210. 
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philosophy at Glasgow. The article on Adam Smith in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains these items: His 
course of lectures was divided into four parts—(1) natural theology, 
(2) ethics, (3) justice, (4) economic policy (3 and 4 are not so named 
in the article). The writer adds in comment upon 3: “a treatment 
of that branch of morality which relates to justice, a subject which he 
handles after the manner of Montesquieu, ‘endeavoring to trace the 
gradual progress of jurisprudence, both public and private, from the 
rudest to the most refined ages, and to point out the effect of those 
arts which contribute to subsistence and to the accumulation of 
property, in producing corresponding improvements, or alterations 
in law and government.’” Under 4, the writer adds: ‘“‘a study of 
those political regulations which are founded not upon the principle 
of justice, but that of expediency, and which are calculated to in- 
crease the riches, the power and the prosperity of the state... .. 
In 1759 appeared his Theory of the Moral Sentiments, embodying 
the second portion of his university course. After the publication 
of this work, his ethical doctrines occupied less space in his lectures, 
and a larger development was given to the subject of jurisprudence 
and political economy.”’ 

The subsequent course of events showed that the men who 
professed to be followers of Adam Smith left out of his system 
that which in his mind gave it authority, viz., the subordination 
of political and economic expediency to ethical principles. Whether 
Smith’s own ideas of this relation would bear examination or not is 
unessential. The point is that he had no political nor economic 
doctrines which he did not regard as subject to the veto of ethical 
principles. By the time the economic theory which claimed him as 
its progenitor had come to be known as “the dismal science,” 
its original subordination to ethical preconceptions was forgotten 
or ignored or denied; and British classical economics had virtually 
become elaboration of the dogma, “political and economic expedi- 
ency is the first and last law of nature and of God.” 

Smith’s English followers either never understood his subordina- 
tion of economic policy to morality or they forgot it; and the 
Germans followed the English example of paying little attention to 
it. Indeed, it is impossible to tell how late in the nineteenth century 
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it was before any considerable number of them discovered it. The 
fact, however, that Adam Smith’s economic theory was suspended 
in a bigger theory of moral relations may have done more to com- 
mend it to the Germans than appears. When, in the eighteen- 
seventies, as we shall see presently, the German economists delib- 
erately adopted ethical standards, this revolution might have been 
described, without essential error, as a reiteration of the neglected 
portion of Adam Smith’s social philosophy; or at least a belated 
assertion of its fundamental postulate, viz., that the affairs of men 
are minor orbits within a moral cosmos. That is, German econo- 
mists did not revive Smith’s specific moral theories, but they 
returned to a moral theory of their own. They asserted that the 
moral element in all human acts must henceforth have its due 
place in economic judgments. Hence the insolence and arrogance 
with which the old school English and American economists treated 
the German ethical school after 1870. It rebuked them for 
dropping the moral regulator from their variation of the Smithian 
philosophy. 

In the second place, Adam Smith’s theory purported to rest upon 
historical precedents. Indeed more than half a century after the 
Wealth of Nations was published, Roscher, who ranks as the chief 
master-builder of the German “historical school of economics,”’ 
referred to Adam Smith as one of the pioneers in promoting the 
historical method.t Smith’s doctrine actually was inductive in 
itsform. In this respect it appealed directly to the historical spirit 
which all German social scientists were developing; and presently 
the Germans evolved a so-called historical school of economists. 
This tendency had much to do with the later discovery that the 
dogmas of the classicists rested on too narrow historical inductions. 
That is, the historical school attempted to correct less history by 
more history. 

In the third place, a considerable portion of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations was in the best spirit of the German cameralists. 
This portion, conspicuously Books V and VI, was really a treatise 
on the expediencies of taxation and public finance. It presented 
no difficulties of the first rank to the Germans; while the larger 


* Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber Pol. Econ., p. 150. 
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generalizations, in which this more concrete doctrine was carried, 
appealed strongly to their philosophizing habit. 

In the fourth place, there was a psychological strain in the 
classical theory which could not remain permanently stifled under 
the hypothesis of blindly working physical laws. The very appeal 
to ‘economic self-interest’? was an appeal to “interest’’; i.e., toa 
factor which is not physical, in any sense that we can discover; it 
is psychical. When the protagonists of self-realizing physical law 
admitted a psychical accomplice into their plot, they had to leave 
the door open for possible entrance of other psychical agents. In 
short, such variations of method as.were presently introduced by 
the so-called ‘‘ Austrian School”’ of economic theorists (about 1870), 
and then by the social psychologists, were merely matters of time. 

To understand the central movement in German economic 
thinking, then, from 1820 to 1870, one might almost as well study 
the corresponding period in English economic thinking, say from 
Ricardo to Jevons. Between 1870 and 1890, however, German 
economic theory departed more widely from the classical prece- 
dents than English theory has varied to this day. 

Analysis of the methodology of the following succession of 
writers (mostly British) will sufficiently demonstrate, not the 
immutability, but the tenacity of the “classical’’ conceptions: 


1. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1876. Cf. Cossa, Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy, pp. 161-70. Small, Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. 

2. Malthus, Essay on Population, 1798, etc.; Political Economy, 1836. 

3. Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1817. Cf. 
Ingram, History of Political Economy, 122-37. 

4. Sismondi, New Principles of Political Economy, 1819. Cf. Ingram, 
History of Political Economy, p. 166. 

5. James Mill, Elements of Political Economy, 1821. 

6. J. B. Say, Treatise on Political Economy, original 2d ed., 1840. Cf. 
Cossa, pp. 111-12 

7. Jones (Richard), Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 1831. 

8. Senior, Outline of the Science of Political Economy, 1838. Cf. Ingram, 
pp. 138 f.; Encyclopedia Britannica, title “Senior.” 

9. J. S. Mill, Essays on Some Unsetiled Questions of Political Economy, 
1844; Principles of Political Economy, 1st American ed. 1844. Cf. Ingram, 


pp. 146 f. 
10. Carey, H. C. (American) Principles of Political Economy, 1838; Princi- 


ples of Social Science, 1859. 
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11. Richards, Population and Capital, 1854. 
12. Bastiat, Harmonies Economiques, 1850: Eng. trans., 1860. 
13. Perry, (American) disciple of Bastiat. Elements of Political Economy, 


1800. 


14. Cairnes, Logical Method of Political Economy, 1857; Essays in Political 
Economy, 1873; Leading Principles Newly Expounded, 1874. 

15. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, On the Historical Method in Economics, 1876, in his 
Essays Moral and Political, 1879. Cf. Ingram, p. 228. 

16. Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, 1871. Cf. Ingram, p. 231. 

17. Sidgwick, Leading Principles of Political Economy, 1883. Cf. Ingram, 
pp. 221, 226, 239. 

18. Kaynes, Scope and Method of Political Economy, 1891. 

19. Science Economic Discussion, 1886. Cf. Ingram, p. 237. 

20. Political Economy in the United States as represented by the first 
two volumes of the Proceedings of the Am. Econ. Assn., 1885-88. 

21. Political Economy in the United States as represented by the first 
two volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

22. Marshall, A., Principles of Economics, 1890. 

23. Nichelson, Principles of Politicai Economy, 1901. 

24. MacLeod, The History of Economics, 1896. 

As the developments in economics which had the most direct 
and obvious influence upon sociology are intimately related to the 
departures from traditional models, we shall give most attention to 
the German succession. From 1820 to 1870, both in England and 
in Germany, the dominant and domineering economic thinking was 
elaboration of the fundamental generalization which figured in a 
slightly varied form as “economic determinism.’”’ We may restate 
the logical and methodological peculiarity of this stage of thinking 
in this way: 

A certain range of historical and contemporary phenomena had 
been observed, say by Adam Smith. The tacit assumption had 
followed that universally valid conclusions might be drawn from 
this survey. The actual conclusions which were drawn, which we 
may conveniently symbolize by the omnibus phrase “economic 
determinism,”’ were assumed to be a valid induction. That is, the 
generalization was supposed to contain all the truth about all the 
particulars that can ever emerge within the field of phenomena so 
generalized. For example, in the concrete the assumption involves 
this: in principle, all the variations of relationship have been 
accounted for, which can arise ever or anywhere between culti- 
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vators of land and owners of land; or between owners of land, 
owners of fixed and circulating capital occupying land, and manual 
laborers operating with this land and capital. All these possible 
variations of relation between landlords, laborers, and capitalists 
amount to the universal phenomenon “economic determinism.” 
This phenomenon is to be expressed in detail in a group of invariable 
“laws”? of economic cause and effect. Consequently, economic 
science is complete in its foundations. All that remains is to 
explain particular occurrences which may arise from time to time, 
so as to show how, in spite of all contrary appearances each illus- 
trates the universal sway of “economic determinism.”’ 

it would almost seem as though the pure logicians, whether they 
had any knowledge of economic facts or not, might have forecast 
in general what later occurred. Without serious danger of turning 
out to be false prophets, the abstract logicians might have said to the 
classical economists: (1) “The time will come when people will 
challenge your basic claim, viz., that you have made a true induc- 
tion. They will deny that you have observed and analyzed all the 
actual or possible kinds of relations between all the different kinds 
of partners in economic activities, and they will assemble facts 
which cannot be accounted for plausibly by your sort of economic 
hypothesis.”’ 

These logicians might have continued: (2) ‘‘The time will come 
when men will challenge your central hypothesis of exclusive 
economic self-interest. While they will not be able wholly to elimi- 
nate that factor from human affairs, they will be able to assemble 
plenty of facts, more or less strictly economic in their nature, which 
cannot be conclusively explained by the factor of economic self- 
interest alone. Such mass phenomena as monasticism, the crusades, 
scholasticism, Renaissance, Reformation, Counter-Reformation, the 
democratic revolutions, will defy explanation, even of their pri- 
marily economic elements, solely by your economic self-interest 
clue.” 

The logicians might have added: (3) “‘The time will come when 
men will ridicule your attempt to reduce all men to the mere 
‘economic man.’ They will find that the man laboring, or doing 
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anything else within the range of economic activity, is the same 
human being who loves and hates, who laughs and weeps, who 
covets and sacrifices, who grovels and aspires. He is moved by 
castes and hierarchies of impulses which none of our philosophies 
have explained. Men will never rest content with economic 
theories which fall short of reckoning with the full force and 
variety of these human motives.” 

These logicians might have predicted: (4) “The time will come 
when people will refuse to be misled by your fiction that human 
beings ever do, or ever can, act strictly as individuals, whether in 
economic activities or elsewhere. People will come back to the 
homely common sense that human life is an affair of plain folks 
living, and moving and having their being as members one of 
another. They will refuse to blink the everyday fact that no man 
lives in a moral vacuum.” 

These same logicians might have continued to prophesy: (5) 
“For better or for worse our destinies are worked out in constant 
varieties of give and take with one another. In proportion to the 
vitality and intimacy of the groups into which we arrange ourselves, 
we become partial fates toone another. Rational human life, there- 
fore, demands complete accounting for the different ways in which 
all our relations, both in their individual and in their group aspects, 
react upon one another. It simply retards progress toward intelli- 
gent and successful living to dally with theories which treat any 
human reciprocities, from those of the family to those of rival states, 
as economically negligible. On the contrary, all these inter-human 
relationships are the constant conditions of our existence. The 
time will come when men will see that the primary demand on the 
intellectual side, as a condition of wise living, is comprehension of 
all the different ways in which each type of person and each phase 
of life is affected by each other type. The perception will follow 
that no claimant to recognition as a ‘science’ of any portion of 
human life will be able permanently to maintain that claim except 
on the basis of co-operation, to the extent of its resources, in efforts 
of all the sciences and all the arts so to control the conditions of 
human life that the utmost realization of human possibilities may 
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be promoted.” The logicians might well have concluded, “Sub- 
stantially this formula will be the final counsel of human intelli- 
gence.” Again this was precisely what began to be, in more and 
more ways as the nineteenth century advanced, and the more 
penetrating of these perceptions which should have been obvious 
began to differentiate the sociological tendency after 1880. 

Whether pure logic should have projected this forecast or not, 
essentially what we have outlined has actually occurred in the 
primarily economic thinking of both Germany and England. We 
cannot here go into the particular ways in which these altered 
angles of vision affected the academic thinking of either country. 
The perceptions which we have indicated as almost inevitable 
logical inferences actually had their prophets, with voices of various 
carrying powers, in both countries, before the prevalence of the 
“‘classical’’ doctrine was appreciably reduced in either. We shall 
refer merely to a series of the more notable indexes of this progress 
in Germany. 

No more distinct idea can be given of the dilemma in which the 
classical theory was involved, from Adam Smith on, than is fur- 
nished by MacLeod’s array of John Stuart Mill against himself. 
Under the title Self-contradiction of John Stuart Mill as to the 
Method of Investigation Proper to Economics, he presents a case 
which is worthy of careful attention.’ 

With the foregoing general statements, we might frame a 
briefer conspectus for strictly sociological purposes by passing from 
this point to a short account of the chief variants of classical 
economic theory, up to and including the definitive declaration of 
independence which the great majority of the German economists 
published about 1870, as their final break with English classical econo- 
mic theory. In the hope of bringing out more distinctly, however, 
some of the factors which were making for the irresistible differentia- 
tion of sociology, we shall go back and elaborate somewhat the gen- 
eral propositions thus far in the present section. Before retracing 
our steps for more detailed references to the whole transition in 
which British economic thinking exerted such peculiar influence 


* History of Economics, pp. 10 f. 
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in Germany, we should register another radical generalization which 
may be expressed in this way:* 

During the period which we have indicated by the approximate 
dates 1820-70, the leading economists both of England and of 
Germany were in effect engaged in a co-operative attempt to estab- 
lish the Smith-Ricardo tradition as final economic doctrine. At the 
same time they were, in effect, assembling the findings of a co- 
operative process of trial and error tests of that doctrine. This 
experimentation constituted a body of experience which later did 
much to mold the convictions of the Americans who differentiated 
sociology. One after another the minor hypotheses under the 
general “economic determinism” presupposition failed to con- 
vince. That is, no one of them commended itself to a majority as 
the lacking clue to the problem of economic relations. Not by 
force of syllogistic reasoning, but by moral certainty the lesson was 
impressed by these failures that the quest for a single clue to eco- 
nomic causation was unintelligent. It was inevitable that someone 
would have the wit to assume that economic groupings and eco- 
nomic behaviors are not the results of any single cause, but that 
they are effects of ‘multiple causation.” The perception was near 
at hand that economic groups are not self-sufficient entities, but 
phases of the human intercourse which proceeds through forma- 
tion of instrumental groupings to serve the diverse purposes of 
identical bodies of persons. It was certain too that the liability of 
these economic groupings to influence from all the other groupings in 
a given society would sooner or later call for reckoning in economic 
theory. In short, experimentation with the more summary type 
of economic theory unwittingly prepared the minds of certain 
scholars for that venture in a different kind of group analysis which 
presently became known as sociology.” 

A somewhat idealized schedule of the chief factors which molded 
German economic thinking in the nineteenth century would read as 
follows. The dates are conventionalized. They do not precisely 
correspond with concrete events.’ 


*Cf. Encyc. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 210, end of 2d col. ? Vid. loc. cit., p. 211, 


3 Cossa, Guide to the Study of Pol. Econ., pp. 187-201, expands the following exhibit 
by adding details more important for the economist than for the sociologist, and by 
introducing persons less significant for our purpose. 
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. 1820. The attempts to reduce economic cause and effect to a system of 
universal formulas. Rau, following Adam Smith and Ricardo.* 

. 1840. The attempt to organize economic theory around a revived national- 
istic mercantilism. List and the Zollverein. 

. 1850. The attempt to reconstruct classical economic theory on the basis of 
comparative economic history. The so-called “Historical School.” Bruno 
Hildebrand, Jena: Wilhelm Roscher, Leipzig: Karl Knies, Heidelberg. 

. 1860. The supreme attempt to absorb British ‘‘Manchesterism” into 
German theory and practice. Prince-Smith. Volkswirthschaftlicher Congress, 

. 1870. The attempt to reconstruct economic theory by appeal to psychology. 
The Austrian School, Karl Menger, Bhm-Bawerk. 

. 1870. ‘The attempt to reconstruct economic theory and practice as a phase 
of ethics. The professorial socialists. Wagner, Schmoller, Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik. 

. 1860-1880. The attempt to reconstruct economic theory on a sociological 
basis. Schiffle, Das gesellschafiliche System der menschlichen Wirthschaft. 
Ein Lehr-und Handbuch der ganzen politischen Oekonomie, einschliesslich 
der Volkswirthschaftspolitik und Staatswirthschaft. Dritte, durchaus neu 
bearbeitete Auflage in zwei Banden. Tiibingen, 1873.? 


Our space limits will not permit us to follow in detail the emer- 
gence of all the variants in economic theory which had a share in 
preparing the way for sociology. We shall discuss briefly the most 


important of these modifications. We begin with the movement 
numbered 3 above. 


* Cossa remarks (loc. cit.): “Among those German economists who have been in 
the main faithful to the new scientific bent given to political economy by Adam Smith, 
and have expanded his doctrines with breadth, learning and moderation, the first place 
doubtless belongs to Karl Heinrich Rau (died 1870). He was a professor in the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and the author of a complete course of political economy. This 
work was divided by him into the three parts of national economy, economic politics, 
and the science of finance. It is an encyclopaedia of economic doctrines, being rich 
in statistical and bibliographical illustrations, and paying special attention to the 
application of economics to the administration of the state. Rau was gifted with 
qualities which enabled him for many years to keep his work on a level with the progress 
of the science. He had a solid mind, wide culture, and an impartial judgment. His 
opinions were moderate, his exposition orderly and clear; and he had a keen perception 
of the relation between theory and practice. His work was used as a text-book in the 
principal universities of Germany, and till 1854 it met with no serious competition. 
Indeed many works which were written before and after it were forgotten or neglected 
in consequence, several of them being of some merit.” 


2 Schiiffle’s influence as an economist began to be felt as early as 1860. 


[To be continued] 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RECF NT RURAL 
RELIGIOUS SURVEYS' 


EDMUND BRUNNER 
Director of Town and Country Survey, Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The extensive surveys of the Interchurch World Movement showed that 20 per 
cent of rural communities are dependent on towns and cities; 37 per cent on villages 
(incorporated centers of less than 2,500 people), while 43 per cent on institutions of 
the hamlet or open country type. Methods of investigation: Available units for the 
comparative measurement of church efficiency are time, material (including money), 
and man power. A “unit of attendance interest” devised by Mr. C. Luther Fry is 
found by multiplying the number of penne attending each type of service by the 
number of such services per month. The per capita contributions of members to the 
church tends to equal one-tenth of one per cent of the value of farms. Almost no 
data are as yet available to determine whether the country church is stronger or 
weaker than a generation ago. 


The Interchurch World Movement spread an organization across 
rural America which was successful in gathering at least some data 
from one-third of our counties and in completing the field work in 
about one-fifth of them. It amassed the largest body of social 
data that has ever been assembled on rural life outside of the federal 
census. It covered centers of 5,000 population and under and 
their contiguous territory. Its big contribution was to convince 
the church that social facts and economic conditions were of vital 
concern to religious agencies. The information was gathered 
largely, but not altogether, by volunteer workers trained and di- 
rected by full-time executives. Rather drastic standards were set 
up in the national office of the organization which each individual 
county survey was compelled to meet before it was there accepted 
as completed. 

This body of rural data has by no means been exhaustively 
studied, but it has yielded some things of interest and significance 
quite apart from its vast assembly of facts in regard to the status of 

Paper read at the meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology of the American 
Sociological Society, December 27, 1922. 
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rural religion. It is the purpose of this paper to present some results 
of the study of part of this material. In making this presentation, 
the writer has followed the suggestions of the committee that only 
those items be selected which seem of most significance in the total 
results. No attempt has been made therefore to give all the 
information on any one single topic, but rather to indicate some of 
the more significant facts typical of the results being secured. The 
paper, therefore, lacks a certain sense of unity but this will be a 
gain if the results which are given, though often tentative, can 
stimulate discussion and further investigation. 


PART I. TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The rural community—social relationships of town and coun- 
iry.—The relationship beween town and country is perhaps one 
of the most interesting of the problems with which rural sociologists 
have to deal. The results of a preliminary study of 300 communi- 
ties, picked at random, have already been published in Homelands 
under the title “Neither Grass nor Hay.” This study showed that 
there was good feeling between town and country in about two 


cases out of three; that there seemed to be a positive’ correlation 
between the presence of co-operative organizations of one kind or 
another and the presence of community spirit and a satisfying 
community life. This co-operative spirit between town and coun- 
try seems to increase with the size of the population at the center 
of the community. It is most noticeable where towns—that is, 
centers of 2,500 to 5,ooo—are the hub of the community and occurs 
in only three out of five cases where communities lie exclusively in 
the open country. It is also interesting in this connection to note 
that the friendliness between town and country is found most 
‘often in the Middle West with the Pacific Coast a close second, 
whereas in the old northern colonial area and in the South there are 
many more cases of irritation between town and country. Of 
course, it is in the Middle West and the Pacific that farmers’ 
co-operatives are most intensively developed and these, once they 
strike root, seem to be accepted by the people at the center rather 
than opposed. It is apparent, however, that this is not so much 
the case in the wheat belt and in the cut over lands where occurs 
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most of the irritation existing between town and country in the 
middle western section of these 300 communities. Community 
spirit was claimed by about half of the communities covered in this 
cursory study. It, and the good feeling between town and country, 
were evidenced by the spread of the consolidated school movement, 
teaching of agriculture in schools, founding of rural hospitals, the 
presence of farmers on the town and village Board of Trade, and 
so on through quite a number of familiar signs of progress. It is 
interesting that where this situation was of recent growth three 
times out of four the credit was given to the farmer rather than to 
the village or town end of the community. 

The study also showed that exactly one community out of every 
four had absolutely no building for recreational purposes, not even 
a pool hall, while two out of every four communities had only some 
cheap commercial recreation such as moving-picture theater or 
billiard parlor. The fourth community was far more fortunate. 
In it either the school or the church, or both, were not only open 
for recreation but were aiding in the social program of the com- 
munity, either by their own efforts or in co-operation with such 
agencies as the grange. These results obtained from 300 commu- 
nities are confirmed in most cases by the study made under the 
auspices of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys of 
twenty-five counties, which were selected on the basis of a partial 
tabulation of the results of 300 counties as fair specimens of the 
regions in which they lay. 

What is a community ?—More significant, however, than these 
details is the actual question as to what is a community. We 
started on our investigations rather committed to Professor Galpin’s 
idea of the trade area or service area as determining the community 
boundary. The investigators who resurveyed the twenty-five 
counties just alluded to probably conceived of a village or town as 
the center of almost every community. Now that these surveys 
are completed and not only the material but the impressions of the 
field workers can be assembled, we speak with far less certainty on 
the question propounded as to what is a rural community. I 
suppose that all of us are prepared to recognize certain exceptions 
to the general advocacy of the trade area as the most accurate 
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determination of a community. In the South, for instance, the 
trade area may cover the whole county and sometimes, especially 
in Georgia, several counties. Obviously, this is too large an area 
for the functioning of the other aspects of social life. Another 
exception may be found in the irrigated regions of the Far West, 
where because of good roads even the area of these great western 
counties can be encompassed in a very few trade areas. You have 
therefore in the Far West the satellite community with a minor trade 
basin, but very good schools and other signs of normal community life. 

We are inclined to believe, however, that the exceptions go 
even farther than this. Our more intensive studies cover 25 
counties, 550 communities, and nearly half a million population. 
The first element of surprise in a further analysis of these communi- 
ties lies in the fact that 100 of them are entirely in the open country 
and that 259 more center around nothing else than a hamlet. 
These communities, however, tend to appear most frequently in 
the newer or less densely populated portions of the United States. 
The entire distribution of these communities, together with the 
definitive population limits used, is as follows: cities, that is, centers 
with more than 5,000 population, 17; towns, more than 2,500 but 
less than 5,000 population, 14; villages, incorporated centers of 
less than 2,500 people, 160; hamlets, centers of 250 people or less, 
259; open country, too. A little more than 60 per cent of the 
population of these counties, exclusive of the cities, live in the open 
country. Thirteen and one-half per cent of this population was 
included in exclusively open country communities averaging 3094 
persons. Almost 30 per cent lived in communities of which a 
hamlet formed the center. The average population of these com- 
munities was 428, of which roughly one-fourth was in the hamlet, 
and three-fourths in the open country. By far the largest group 
of open country people, 37} per cent, cluster around the village. 
The total average population of 1,336 for the village community 
is almost equally divided between village and country. Town 
communities had a little less than 9 per cent, and cities a little more 
than ro per cent, of the total open country population. The 
average town community was found to have nearly 5,600 souls, 
two-thirds of them within the incorporated center. 
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To combine and summarize these figures of the total open 
country population, 20 per cent are dependent on the larger centers, 
such as the towns and cities; 37 per cent on the smaller centers 
like the village; while 43 per cent depend on institutions of the 
hamlet or open country type. In other words, when the people 
themselves are interviewed and when the surveyor comes to live 
with these people, he recognizes in a surprising number of cases that 
there are ties, largely social but often economic, which bind people 
so closely together as to warrant assigning to centers of this kind 
the term “community” rather than the term of*“ neighborhood.” 
In fact, if we had time for further analysis I could show that there 
are neighborhoods within many of these communities. The experi- 
ence growing out of these studies has convinced us, at least, that 
the community cannot be described exclusively in terms of economic 
or of social life. While these must be taken into account, tradition, 
psychology, and many other factors which enter into the make-up 
of the total complexity of life, need to be appraised and included. 
We would therefore expand our conception of the community to 
include these variants from the type of community included in the 
trade or service area of a town or village. The definition appearing 
in our regional volumes' for a community reads: 

That unit of territory and of population characterized by common social 
and economic interests and experiences; an “aggregation of people the majority 
of whose interests have a common center.’’ Usually ascertained by determin- 
ing the normal trade area of each given center. The primary social grouping 
of sufficient size and diversity of interests to be practically self-sufficing in 
ordinary affairs of business, civil and social life. 

The church—Are the town and village churches growing at 
the expense of the country church? Today general opinion would 
answer this question with an affirmative. 

Our studies would show that this is not a question that can be 
answered in any national way. One church in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, midway between two towns, has continued in existence for 
nearly 200 years and each quarter-century has shown marked 
progress over the previous. It is a church that has 400 active mem- 
bers and is but one of a dozen or more historic churches in this and 


*Town and County Surveys covering Rural America, Twelve volumes by The 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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adjoining counties which have survived every social and economic 
disturbance because of their power of adaptation to meet changing 
needs. 

In other sections this has not been the case. In the Middle 
West, for instance, it is found that congregations here and there 
are moving their buildings to the town, and that in some counties, 
as for instance in Clay County, Iowa, the number of operating 
farmers, who are members of the town churches, exceeds the farm 
membership of the rest of the churches in the county. This condi- 
tion also exists in the irrigated sections of California where intensive 
cultivation and fine roads have knit whole counties closely together, 
large as they are. Thus, in Orange County, California, the churches 
of the three cities with more than 5,000 population have more farm 
operators in their membership than have all the churches of town, 
village, and country put together. The same tendency is beginning 
to show itself in the South where the village is distinctly a factor 
of increasing importance in rural life and where the cycle of rural 
life that has been lived through in New England and the Middle 
West seems likely to repeat itself. In more parts of the South, 
however, in such eastern situations as I have described, and in 
parts of the West where the liturgical churches are strong, as well 
as in the range where the roads are more apt to be poor, and dis- 
tances great, the country church is holding its own, and in some 
places more than holding its own, as against the village. Village 
domination of the community and church growth at the expense 
of the country, therefore, while it is a phenomenon that occurs in 
all parts of the nation, is also one which is confined to certain areas 
or situations within our various regions. Within such confines it 
is increasing. As conditions change the phenomenon may spread. 
The large church stands such village competition better than the 
small one, especially if that larger church has years of history and 
tradition behind it. 


PART II. MEASURING RURAL RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 


Is it possible for rural social science to evolve any method by 
which social or religious agencies can be compared with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy? ‘To date, we have relied largely on averages 
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in comparing churches and upon personal judgments and observa- 
tions when attempting to evaluate social agencies. Even weighted 
averages are too often misleading when they are applied to social 
data. Despite remarkable similarity in results, accidental factors 
are always likely to enter into any given situation so that anything 
more precise than broad generalizations becomes dangerous. Yet 
if we are to make any further progress some method of measure- 
ment will have to be evolved. Score cards, of course, have been 
used to this end and should be used further and developed. But 
the score card has certain limitations, the chief of which is that 
too often the very items on it are based on insufficient knowledge 
or, at best, on shrewd generalizations from wide observation. 
Therefore, we have attempted to find some way of securing a more 
precise measurement of the comparative efficiency of rural religious 
agencies. ‘The method used has been worked out by my associate, 
Mr. C. Luther Fry, and has been applied thus far only to churches. 
It is of the method constructed, rather than the as yet highly 
tentative results that have been achieved, that I wish to speak in 
the remainder of my time. Fundamentally, the mission of the 
church is a spiritual one, and spiritual factors cannot be weighed 
and evaluated by a yardstick, because it is as yet impossible to 
eliminate the factor of personal equation. To avoid metaphysics 
and personal prejudice, it is necessary in an investigation of this 
kind to employ concrete units of measurement. The Interchurch 
World Movement helped many church executives to realize that 
the most concrete available units for the measurement of churches 
are to be expressed in terms of time, material (including money), 
and man power. These units of measurement can be applied to 
churches because they are the fruits, or the outward expression, 
of the inward attitude and, therefore, come closer than anything 
else to serving as an index to spiritual factors with which they are 
correlated. 

The first point of departure in this investigation was to measure 
churches by the per capita amount of time the members of each 
devote to its activities. It is felt that time furnishes a better 
criterion than money since it is the one commodity equally distrib- 
uted among people. In studying the contributions of time which 
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people make, we have left behind the old idea of simply measuring 
average attendance. Instead, we have taken into account the 
opportunities for worship which the church affords and have rede- 
fined attendance to mean not only the number of persons who regu- 
larly or frequently attend church but the total number of times 
per month they are able to attend. Attendance, therefore, is the 
usual number of persons attending each type of service, multiplied 
by the number of such services per month. In order to avoid 
confusion in the use of terms, Mr. Fry has called this modified 
concept “Units of Attendance Interest.’”’ An example will make 
the method clearer. If a church has an average attendance of 
fifty members at its Sunday service but only holds one service per 
month, the “attendance interest’’ of that church, at least as far as 
worship is concerned, would be fifty multiplied by one, or fifty 
units of service interest. On the other hand, a church with the 
same average attendance, but having four services per month, would 
be getting fifty multiplied by four, or two hundred units of service 
interest monthly. 

By this method, comparisons between churches can be made on 
several different bases: one individual church can be compared 
with another, the church interest of a county or region can be set 
over against another section, church life today can be weighed and 
compared with that of previous decades. When complete, this 
investigation will have attempted to compare: (1) one individual 
church with another; (2) all the churches of a county with those 
of other counties; (3) the churches of a county today with the 
same churches ten years ago. In working out this comparison, 
however, other factors need to be taken into account. It is obvi- 
ously unfair to compare a church in an old established town in 
New England with one in a sparsely settled frontier village. We 
have therefore attempted to work out the first steps of this method 
on the basis of units which were sufficiently comparable to make 
results worth while, viz., such as had the same economic foundation, 
approximately the same density of population, where there were 
no wide diversities in the racial make-up of the people and where 
the churches were located within the same geographic areas, where 
social traditions and customs are more apt to be similar. 
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An example may be given as to how this works out. It has 
been found that within these comparable communities, in churches 
having fifty active members or more, the average per capita invest- 
ment of time on the part of each member runs between 2} and 2.9 
units, or hours, per month. In the smaller churches, the service 
interest is higher—an interesting phenomenon which may probably 
be explained by the fact that in the small church the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility is greater than in the larger. During the last 
year, the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys has been 
studying the forty most successful town and country churches which 
it could find anywhere in America, and the results have been inter- 
esting, for they show that these churches command anywhere from 
5+ to 12 hours from each member per month. 

The next step has been to divide this per capita investment of 
time between the three major activities of the church, i.e., worship, 
religious education, and social or community service, and to attempt 
to analyze in this way just what relation the various parts of the 
church program had to one another, how they appealed to the 
people, and whether the adding of a new activity in any given one 
affected the time investment in the other activities. The results 
here are still in a tentative shape and hardly ready to be formulated. 

Having gone thus far, we decided to attempt to determine the 
influence of the church on the community as a whole by this same 
method. The results of the surveys in the twenty-five counties, 
to which I have alluded, plus seven others, were used as the basis 
for this particular part of the investigation. The population of 
each county was carefully analyzed in order to determine its total 
Protestant constituency. This was secured by subtracting from 
the total population the total Jewish, Catholic, Hindu, and other 
such recognized non-Protestant religious constituencies. Time and 
money were then used, in turn, as bases for comparison. The total 
financial contributions of all churches were divided by the total 
Protestant population, thereby giving a per capita figure for the 
total Protestant constituency of each county and by combining 
counties for each region. In this way, the contributions of non- 
members to the organized churches were given their full weight. 
Similarly the total number of hours invested in the church, as 
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registered by attendance at worship, in religious education, and in 
the social activities of the congregations, was determined and the 
per capita figure arrived at on the basis of the total Protestant 
constituency. The results show a high correlation between invest- 
ment of time and investment of money. The coefficient of this 
correlation, according to the Pearsonian Method, is .75 with a 
probable error of -+.05. It may be stated that the Middle West 
leads in contribution, of both time and money; that the irrigated 
sections of California are second in money and practically tie with 
the northern colonial states in contribution of time. The South 
is fourth and the new and Far West fifth in time and money. 
The per capita range of investment is between 2.03 hours per month 
down to.9. In money, on the yearly basis, the range is from $1.95 
to $5.47. 

Another phase of this investigation is an attempt to discover 
whether there is any basis upon which it will be possible to deter- 
mine what country churches should give. The investigators regret 
that limitations of time and money have prevented them from using 
the elaborate technique worked out by Oswald Knauth, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, for determining wealth, 
and published by him in the Distribution of Income by States in 1919. 
As yet only one criterion has been selected, and one applying largely 
to country communities, viz., the average value of farms. There 
are other possible standards. This one happened to be selected 
first. With the average value of farms for any given county were 
then compared the per capita contributions of the country church. 
While there are some wide variations, the tendency is for per capita 
contribution of church members to equal one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the value of the farm. Based on the twenty-five counties a coeffi- 
cient of correlation of .778 was secured on this. 

All of you will recognize the decided limitation of using simply 
one criterion for such a measurement. The work was done simply 
as an experiment to determine whether it might be worth while to 
go further into such an investigation. The query is frequently 
being asked by social agencies as to how rich a county must be 
before it can support this or that organization. Denominational 
overheads fix apportionments largely on a per capita basis, differ- 
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entiating, if at all, only as between self-supporting and home mission 
charges and seldom taking into account any such things as bank 
deposits, farm values, etc. It would be hard to imagine a more 
superficial basis for judgment, and yet the data for changing this 
lack of system has never been assembled. Perhaps by some such 
methods as described this problem can be solved. 

Just as a further illustration of how this method may be applied, 
it may be stated that within these communities selected as compar- 
able it has been found that a resident minister increases the invest- 
ment of time on the part of the people in the church by about one- 
third and their benevolences by nearly as much. In other words, 
where before they gave three hours a month, now they give four, 
and similarly with money. Moreover, both in the likelihood of 
growth and in the amount of time invested, the church with the 
trained resident minister will make an additional 25 per cent better 
record than the church without such a man. The effect on benevy- 
olences of the trained man is even more advantageous in all churches. 
The difference in salary, however, between the trained and untrained 
man is only about $150 a year, less than 10 per cent. In other 
words, for superior results the church not only fails to pay com- 


mensurately but does not even pay the interest on the investment 
which the superior training represents." 


PART III. THE TALE OF TIME 


A final question may be considered. Is the country church of 
today, as a social institution, better or worse, stronger or weaker, 
than the country church of a generation ago? Here we are handi- 
capped at the outset by the fact that almost no data are available. 
In only two counties in America have any studies of the type now 
familiar to social scientists been made, which run back a generation. 
These are in Windsor County, Vermont, and Tompkins County, 
New York, and were undertaken by Charles Gill and Gifford Pin- 
chot. It is unfortunate that these investigations lay within the 

‘In the year which has elapsed since the writing of this paper the tentative con- 
clusions stated in Parts II and III have been confirmed and much new material has 
been discovered, The results of this study so far as they relate to churches are soon 


to appear in book form from the pen of C. Luther Fry, associate director, town and 
country surveys, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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northern colonial area in which rural life has admittedly suffered 
more through industrial expansion and rural emigration to the 
city than any other part of America. Personally, I do not believe 
that the results attained in these two counties are in any way typical 
of America, as a whole, yet they do furnish the only basis of compari- 
son between the more distant past and the present. A skilled 
investigator of our committee spent the entire summer in Windsor 
County, Vermont, comparing the present records of the churches 
covered in the Gill Survey with those which Mr. Gill reported. 
The two most important results of this comparison may be briefly 
summarized. In the villages, the Protestant constituency in 1908 
was 109 per cent of the 1888 figure, and church membership was 
109.5 per cent. In 1921, the constituency was 134 per cent of the 
1888 figure, and church membership, 129. In the open country, 
the constituency in 1908 was 78 per cent of the 1888 figure, church 
membership, 82 per cent. By last year, the constituency had 
dropped to 70 per cent, and membership to 73 per cent of the 1888 
figure. In other words, there seems to be a very close relationship 
between growth and decline of churches and the rise or fall of popula- 
tion. Apparently the country church in Windsor County, Vermont, 
at least, has not sufficient vitality either to outstrip population 
growth or to withstand population decline. 

There is an additional test. In 1888, the ratio of attendance to 
constituency for the county, as a whole, was 21.1 per cent; in 
1908, it was 14; 1921, 10.5 percent. In other words, while for the 
county, as a whole, church membership has slightly increased, 
church attendance in comparison to that membership is just half 
what it was a generation ago. It may be added that Professor 
Sanderson, by eliminating the town of Groton, which had become 
the seat of the Corona Typewriter Company’s big factory, dis- 
covered similar results in Tompkins County, New York. It should 
be stated, however, just as a crumb of comfort, that even in the 
northern colonial area the church reaches a far larger proportion of 
its membership at any given meeting than do the lodges. This 
holds throughout America and in some regions the excess of the 
church over the lodge in proportionate average attendance is 
measured by hundreds of per cent. 
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I am sure that all of you realize the unrelated character of the 
facts which I have presented. I have attempted simply to give 
you a glimpse of some of the shafts, which we have sunk at divers 
places, into the rich vein of ore that we have in these Interchurch 
World Movement results. My associate and I are impressed with 
the tentativeness of our results. Instead, for instance, of being 
able to speak a final word on the problem of the village church, we 
have discovered that we have simply cleared the way for an inten- 
sive careful investigation into this subject and subsequent investiga- 
tion has been authorized by the committee which I represent. 
We believe the time has come in social science when, as Pareto 
suggests, we must deal in precise facts, not concepts, and when we 
must separate sentiments from experiences, and consider the latter 
rather than the former. With a wealth of material before us in 
a field of social science in which before there has been little informa- 
tion, we are attempting to avoid metaphysical conceptions and to 
measure data with precision in an effort to find reality. 


DISCUSSION 
WALTER Burr, Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The community is a changing thing, hence, many of our problems. Hence, 
also the fact that many of our institutions seem not to be functioning adequately 
in the community. The factors in the situation are constantly changing 
through manufacture and invention. 

As a sociologist, interest in the rural church resides in the fact that it is an 
agency of social control. To my mind, the social significance of the rural 
church is not found by study merely of factors of attendance and support 
because rural religion is not entirely represented in the church. A cause for 
warning also resides in the fact that these studies have been confined largely 
to the Protestant field. It is only fair to say that the Catholic church also is 
interested very deeply in the religious significance of social welfare—as witness 
Father O’Hara’s analysis of the rural church. 

Finally, it is evident that the church, where it is succeeding as a church, 
has the entire community for its parish. Abundant evidence of this fact is 
found in the Methodist Episcopal churches throughout the country, where 
they are in sole possession of the field and where through an associate member- 
ship they are receiving in the membership the entire community. 
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THE PROLIFICACY OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


H. JEANETTE HALVERSON 
University of Wiscoasin 


ABSTRACT 

The University of Wisconsin investigation, Changes in the Size of American Families, 
shows that 1,895 filled fertile families of native stock, having a sor or a daughter in 
college, averaged 3.35 children, whereas their parents averaged 5.44. This study of 
100 dependent families of native stock shows an average of 6.5 children, nearly twice 
that of the self-supporting group. 

For two years the University of Wisconsin has been carrying 
on an investigation through Professor E. A. Ross and Dr. R. E. 
Baber to determine the change in size of American families in one 
generation and the relation between the decrease in size of family 
and such factors as education, occupation, and nationality. Since 
the questionnaire method used in that research would not reach 
dependent families, an attempt was made to obtain the desired 
information from that group by personal interview and examination 
of the case-records of charity organizations. 

The dependent families studied were selected because they were 
complete and of American stock. We termed families American 
if the husband, the wife and the husband’s father were all born in 
this country. There were three conditions under which the family 
was judged complete: (1) if the wife was forty-five or over; (2) 
if the wife was between forty and forty-five and had not borne a 
child for at least eight years; (3) if the wife was known to be sterile 
because of a surgical operation or venereal disease. Families were 
deemed dependent if they had been regular recipients of relief from 
private or public agencies over a period of several years. No 
figures were recorded for families in which there were children by 
more than one marriage. 

In order to find 100 families of this type, it was necessary to go 
to several communities. Thirty were found in Madison, Wis- 
consin, 31 in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 26 in Bloomington, Illinois, 
5 in Omaha, Nebraska, and 8 in Des Moines, Iowa. Information 
regarding the past generation was available only when the family 
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was visited, as they were in Madison. There was no selection of 
cases except on the bases mentioned. The agencies in the various 
cities generously submitted their files, and the records were examined 
in alphabetic sequence. Frequently the case-workers conferred 
with us on the families. 

Although every case-record was carefully studied to ascertain 
the total number of births in the family, it is possible that some 
births were not mentioned in the records. This may account for 
the fact that the average number of children returned for the families 
living in Madison was somewhat larger than the average from the 
records in other cities. 

In the 100 families described, 649 children were born, giving an 
average of 6.49 children per family. The births ranged from 1 to 
13 per family with 8 the most frequent size, occurring 19 times. In 
20 families there were fewer than five children, in 61, from 5 to 8 
children, and in 19, more than eight children. 

The data obtained by interviewing 28 families in Madison 
showed that their parents, representing 55 families in the past 
generation, had 429 children, an average of 7.8 per family. In 
this generation the range was from 1 to 16 births per family with 
8 again recurring most frequently. 

The figures stated are startling when compared with the aver- 
age for self-supporting families, obtained in the central study of 
this department. In the present generation, 1,895 filled fertile 
families were found to have an average of 3.35 children. When the 
infertile families were included in the calculation, the average fell 
to 2.80. The parents of these men and women, representing 671 
families of the past generation, had an average of 5.44 children. 
According to these figures, dependent American families of today 
are almost twice the size of self-supporting families in which there 
are children; they are one child per family greater than the self- 
supporting families of the past generation. 

Outside of the research of this department, few attempts have 
been made to determine the average number of children born to 
parents whose families are complete. 

Back in 1855 LePlay in his Les Ouvriers Européens described 
a certain community in France notorious for its improvidence. 
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The unusual fecundity of these people had caused a parceling out 
of the land into strips so small that economic ruin resulted. His 
figures show that to 267 chefs de famille, 1,479 children were born, 
an average of 5.5 per family. Of these 1,479 children, 949 or 64 
per cent were living, and 530 had died. The average of LePlay’s 
figures would have been higher had complete families been selected; 
nevertheless, it is significant that the average family in the most 
improvident part of France in 1855 is one child per family lower 
than our figure for dependent families in 1923. 

In Prussia they have studied fecundity according to the occupa- 
tion of the father.. The largest families were found among agri- 
culturists, miners, and clergymen, who had an average of five 
children to a marriage. Next came the laborers, factory hands, 
and men engaged in transportation. The lowest average was 
found among literary men, and men of the higher professions.' 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree made intensive studies of the 
poor in England, but neither made any accurate estimate of the 
size of family. In his study of 1891 Mr. Rowntree used the average 
given in the census, but in a later work published in 1913 he states 
that the census average for the general population is frequently 
an underestimate as a basis for studying poor families.2 Rowntree 
made a study in 1899 of the average size of family of the differ- 
ent groups according to income. His figures show the same trend 
as ours except that the poorest of the four classes studied has the 
lowest number of children. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
many young couples fell into this class. 

Let us compare our dependents with their blue-blooded kinsmen. 
The figures gathered by F. S. Crum from twenty-two genealogical 
records of American families show how the birth rate has fallen. 
We are justified in comparing our figures with table on page 341, for 
the genealogies record all births in filled families. In order to find 
a fecundity equal to that of our dependent native stock, we must 
go back to the period of 1750, before Malthus had seen the light. 


t “Nombre a’enfants par familles,” Journal de la Société de Satistique de Paris, 
April, 1901, p. 134. 

* Mavo-Smith, Statis:ics of Sociology, p. 116. 

3 Rowntree, How the Laborer Lives, p. 33. 
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The purpose of this investigation was to determine the size of 
family. However, other information was recorded whenever it 
was available. In many instances the number of families who could 
give this supplementary information, or the number of case-histories 
which recorded it, were so few as to make it of little value from a 
statistical point of view. We shall record briefly what we found, 
however, in order to give as clear as possible a picture of these 
people who are so rapidly replenishing the shortage in our popula- 
tion resulting from the shrinkage in the families of good stock. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER WIFE BASED ON 
TWENTY-Two GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF AMERI- 
CAN FAMILIES FROM 1700-1800* 
Number of Children 

per Wife 

- 37 

.83 

-43 


Period 


* Bulletin of the American Statistical Association, September, 1914, p. 216. 


Only 32 cases offered accurate data on child mortality, and in 
these it was impossible to ascertain the age of death. In these 
32 families, 239 children were born, of which 32, or 25 per cent, died. 
This may be compared with 33.7 per cent in families of foreign- 
born parents and 28.5 per cent among native-born women as shown 
by the census report of 1885. We know that there has been great 
progress in child-saving since 1885, but that progress has left much 
to be desired among the masses. 

In our attempt to learn the age at marriage we were hindered 
by ignorance and an attempt to conceal illegitimacy. We feel that 
the data are only fairly accurate. The average age of marriage 
for men was 24.4 and for the women 19.6. These figures are lower 
than the average age at marriage of the self-supporting men and 
women of the present generation studied in the larger investigation. 
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More value may be attached to the statistics showing occupation, 
Here we have complete data for the 100 principal families, and data 
for the fathers of both husbands and wives in 28 of these families. 

Of the men in this generation, 82 per cent were unskilled laborers, 
14 per cent skilled laborers, 2 were farmers who had drifted into 
town, 1 did clerical work, and 1 was a professional man—he had 
been a dentist. In the 55 cases in the past generation, fathers of 
some of our dependent men and women, 21.8 per cent were unskilled 
laborers, 21.8 per cent skilled laborers, 47.3 per cent farmers, and 
the remaining 8 per cent clerical, business, and professional. The 
one representative of the professional class in this group was a 
judge. It is significant that almost half of these men were farmers, 
and that their children were reared in the country. 

The illiteracy of these native Americans was appalling for this 
day and age. ‘The dentist already mentioned was not only the 
only one who had attended college, but the only one who had 
finished the common schools or who had attended high school. 
None of the women had completed the common school course. 
Twenty-six per cent of the men and 22 per cent of the women had 
never attended school, while half of each group fell in the class who 
had had ‘‘very little common schooling.”’ 

As to religious confession, our group consisted of eighty-five 
Protestant families, thirteen Catholic, one agnostic, and one in 
which one parent was Catholic and the other Protestant. We noted 
no difference in the number of children on that score. 

Our study of the factors causing dependency in this group was 
necessarily superficial. In 21 cases we were unable to record what 
the fundamental problem was. In 79 cases there was definite proof 
of the existence of one or more of the factors we listed. Inadequate 
wages was doubtless a contributing factor in many more cases than 
were recorded; it was listed only when it seems to be the primary 
cause. 

Illness heads our list, occurring as a fundamental issue in 37 
per cent of the families. In his book Misery and Its Causes, Devine 
tells us that 75 per cent of those who come to charity organization 
societies come because of illness. In many of those cases, however, 
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there is another underlying cause with illness an immediate 
cause of distress. Although shiftlessness is often a manifestation of 
more basic troubles, we found it recorded as an important cause in 
19 families, about 25 per cent of the cases. Unemployment figured 
in about 20 per cent of the families, inadequate wages in 19 per 
cent, mental defect in 14 per cent, alcoholism in 13 per cent, domestic 
trouble (chiefly desertion) in 10 per cent, immorality and crime in 
7.5 per cent, and imprisonment of the husband in 3.8 per cent. 

For our purpose the most significant figure here is that for mental 
defect; we consider it a conservative estimate, for we counted only 
cases where there was absolute proof of abnormality, ignoring several 
cases where it was suspected. Dr. Walter Fernald, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts State School for Feeble-minded, says that 
4 per 1,000, or .4 per cent, of the general population are feeble- 
minded.t In 1908 in England the insane and idiot poor made up 
12.1 per cent of the total pauperism.? This figure is not very differ- 
ent from our calculation of 14 per cent which is 35 times as great as 
the figure for feeble-mindedness in the general population. 

What conclusions are we to draw from the facts recorded here ? 
It may be contended that the fact that these people are of inferior 
economic status does not prove that they are of poor blood. Per- 
haps, as Frank Streightoff says, it is because ‘‘as the number of 
children increases, the income grows more and more inadequate to 
the physical needs of the household.’? Without doubt the fact 
that these people have such large families is one of the causes of 
their dependency. However, many of the children were born to 
them after they had made contacts with the organizations giving 
relief. It is frequently true that once a family has acknowledged 
financial defeat, it loses all moral restraint, and the children come 
faster than ever. Furthermore, all the evidence goes to show that 
most of these people were of decidedly poor stock. Almost without 
exception personal interview revealed a vagueness of memory and 
of ideas and a lack of moral standards truly amazing. 


* Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction (1915), p. 360. 
? Blue Book, Public Health and Social Conditions (London, 1909), p. 55- 
3 Standards of Living, p. 28. 
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Our figures speak for themselves and it is a foreboding tale which 
they tell. As Professor Ross says in Changing America: 

The rising are the first to become child-shy, and so, as the witty French- 
man says, “all the big families live in the little houses and all the little families 
live in the big houses.” Since half the nation’s children come from a quarter 
of the families, great deterioration soon sets in if the successful withhold their 
quota while the stupid multiply like rabbits In England the careless 
prolificacy of the neglected masses is demonstrably lowering the race average. 


And yet no figures which we have found for the lower classes of 
England begin to approach the figure for the fecundity of our group. 
What of America? Much has been written of the menace of 
immigration because of the prolificacy of the foreign-born. The 
problem is indeed a serious one, but what of our own stock which 
allows a situation to develop in which its only representatives to 
succeed in the struggle for existence with the foreign-born will carry 
in their veins the blood of these paupers, tainted with physical and 
mental defect ? 


*E. A. Ross, Changing America, p. 45. 
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WHAT IS A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 


HORNELL HART 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


ABSTRACT 


An inductive study of the topics covered in leading books and articles discussing 
social problems suggests their classification under the four heads: economic, health, 
political, and educational problems. Further analysis leads to a definition covering 
all the problems listed. None of them can be solved without the aid of highly special- 
ized technique, but none of them, on the other hand, can be satisfactorily isolated from 
the others and solved by itself. The investigation of any of the problems, moreover, 
can be greatly facilitated by the use of statistical technique. Out of the need for better 
informed public sentiment, out of the necessity for correlating the various problems, 
and out of the use of the common technique, arises the necessity of recognizing social 
problems as a definite subject for teaching and for research, distinct from any of the 
specialties associated with it. JIts general objective is to discover how to minimize 
undesirable social conditions and how to maximize desirable social conditions. Sociol- 
ogy, as distinguished from the study of social problems, is concerned with the investiga- 
tion of social origins, social structure and social processes. Social case work, as dis- 
tinguished from social problems, is concerned with the treatment of the individual case 
rather than the solution of group problems. 


The subject of “‘social problems” has covered a somewhat vague 
and amorphous field. Believing that the best approach toward the 
conscious promotion of human progress is through research in this 
field, the writer has undertaken a preliminary inductive study with 
a view to a more accurate definition of the term and a clearer 
statement of the relationship of social problems as a general subject 
to sociology, to social work, and to special social problems. 

The procedure in this study consisted in collecting a list of all 
of the problems discussed in all of the available books and articles 
published under the designation “social problems” or under more 
or less equivalent terms, and the attempt to classify these problems 
in as simple and logical a way as possible. The resulting outline 
is as follows: 


An OvuTLINE List oF THE LEADING SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
A. Economic Problems: How can poverty and excessive wealth be minimized ? 
1. How may earnings be maximized and the cost of living minimized ? 
2. How may the output of industry and the psychic income of the con- 
sumer, per unit produced, be maximized ? 
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. What forms of taxation tend to stimulate the largest production and to 
promote the most just distribution of wealth and incomes ? 

4. How may land and other natural resources be utilized with maximum 
service to the community ? 

5. How can the ratio between population and natural resources be adjusted 
at the most desirable point ? 

6, In what other ways than by increasing real income can standards of 
living be raised ? 

7, What effects has immigration upon standards of living ? 

_&: What factors determine the standards of living of negroes and how can 

they be optimized ? 

. What are the best methods of caring for dependents and defectives? 

. How can undeserved misfortunes, such as widowhood, non-support, 
desertion, unemployment, and invalidity, and the suffering therefrom, 
be minimized ? 

. What influence upon standards of living may be expected from the 
various forms of such actual or proposed institutions as social insurance 
and pensions; birth control; profit sharing; government wage and 
price regulation; collective bargaining; immigration restriction; the pro- 
tective tariff; trusts and other combinations; scientific management; 
co-operation in production and distribution; public ownership of public 
utilities; socialism; and communism ? 

. Health Problems: How may the average span of life be lengthened, health 
be made more universal and more intense, and sickness be minimized ? 
12. How may the germ plasm from which future generations are developed 

be improved in quality ? 

13. How may feeblemindedness, insanity, epilepsy, and other psychopathic 
conditions, tuberculosis, venereal and other infectious diseases, alchohol- 
ism and other drug addictions, be minimized ? 

. How may housing conditions, conditions of work, and recreational 
surroundings be made most healthful ? 

. How may water, milk, and other elements in the food supply be kept 
free from poisons and infections ? 

. What influence upon health can be expected from such proposed 
measures as health insurance; school, industrial, and other types of 
medical examinations; health centers; open air schools; the socializa- 
tion of medicine; institutional care; birth control, sterilization or 
segregation of defectives; minimization of war; eugenics ? 

Political and Socio-psychological Problems: How can human relationships 

be made most conducive to the general weifare ? 

. 172 How may crime be minimized and respect for law be maximized ? 

18. How may happy marriages be promoted and unhappy marriages and 
divorce be minimized ? 
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. How may misery due to illegitimate births be minimized ? 

. How may happy and wholesome home life for children be maximized ? 

. How may loneliness, misunderstanding, quarreling, and conflict be 
minimized, and fellowship be maximized ? 

. How may relations between employers and employees be so adjusted 
as to give each the opportunity for the fullest personal development, 
and still promote efficient production ? 

. What are the most desirable relationships between government and 
capital and labor ? 

. What relationship should exist between private initiative and govern- 
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‘ment; . What types of suffrage and what electoral methods are socially most 


public desirable under given conditions ? 
. How may backward and undeveloped countries be brought to make their 
maximum contribution to world welfare, with a minimum of limitation 


health 

ed? of the freedom of the inhabitants ? 

doped . How may war be minimized and international co-operation be maxi- 
mized ? 

sathic . What effects upon social relationships may be expected from such 

ory measures and programs as adult and juvenile probation; indeterminate 
sentence; juvenile courts; parole; self-governnment schemes among 

—_ convicts and among students; Americanization; strict divorce laws; 
city manager government; anarchy; secret organizations like the 

‘kept Ku Klux Klan; guild socialism; the soviet type of government; 
city planning; the League of Nations; protectorates; universal 

— military training; mandates; military “‘preparedness’’; and the like? 

es of . Educational Problems: By what social means may individual personalities 

aliza- be most enriched and rendered most serviceable to society ? 

nm OF 32. By what methods and to what extent should existing social traditions, 


conventions, and institutions be modified with a view to promoting 

ships progress ? 
. What types of personalities are most useful to society and what types 
are most dangerous; how may these types be identified and measured; 
and what educational methods will maximize the desirable types and 
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What information and what methods are most important for children 
of various types to learn ? 

How may the educational advantages offered be adjusted to the individ. 
ual needs of the children ? 

How may retarded children be dealt with to the best interests of them. 
selves and of society ? 

How may maximum development and utilization of unusual abilities 
be achieved ? 

How may the learning process be made most efficient ? 

Through what agencies and by what methods should religious and 
moral training be given ? 

How may children best be given necessary information on sex problems? 
What are the relative values of interest as compared with discipline, of 
information as compared with the acquisition of skill, of practical as 
compared with cultural education ? 

How may children be protected from such premature, excessive, or 
improper occupations as interfere with their maximum development? 
How may young people entering industry best be guided into the 
occupations most fitted to their personalities ? 


. How may gainful occupations be adjusted, with minimum loss in produc- 


tivity, so as to have the maximum interest and cultural value to the 
persons occupied ? 


. How may adults gainfully occupied be given the maximum opportunity 


for education ? 


. How may parents best be prepared for their responsibilities toward 


their children ? 


. How may the best opportunities be offered for the enrichment of person- 


ality in leisure time ? 


. What degree and type of freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 


freedom of art, freedom of teaching, and freedom of preaching best 
promote social welfare ? 

How may the channels of publicity be kept free from obstruction or 
perversion by selfish interests ? 

How far should the functions of the home be transferred to the school 
and to other outside institutions, and what relationship between school 
and home is most conducive to child welfare ? 

What influence upon the success of educational ideals have such 
measures, methods or systems as the Gary plan; the Montessori plan; 
junior high schools; consolidation of rural schools; departmentaliza- 
tion; industrial education; visiting teachers; mental tests; achieve- 
ment tests and measuring scales; the socialized recitation; the project 
method; interscholastic athletics; social centers and playgrounds; 
public parks and museums ? 
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Such a list may readily be attacked as being so vastly compre- 
hensive as to be valueless. Yet it is difficult if not impossible to 
pick out from the above list any problem which has not repeatedly 
been discussed in textbooks on social problems or in magazines 
devoted to social problems. The fact is that one cannot be an 
intelligent citizen without at least a casual acquaintance with almost 
all of these problems, and one cannot satisfactorily investigate any 
one of them without studying its interrelationships with a great 
number of the others. Some such list as this must be accepted as 
a basis for research and for citizenship. 

A definition of social problems comprehending those in the above 


list emerges from a study of them. “A social problem is a problem) 


which actually or potentially affects large numbers of people in a 
common way so that it may best be solved by some measure or measures 
applied to the problem as a whole rather than by dealing with each 
individual as an isolated case, or which requires concerted or organized 
human action.” To illustrate, typhoid fever is a social problem 
because its prevention depends upon purification of water and food 
supplies and upon concerted adoption of antityphoid vaccination, 
rather than merely upon nursing and medical attendance for those 
afflicted. Immigration is a social problem in that it is regulated 
by legislation applied to the problem as a whole, and in that even 
in dealing with individual immigrants organized group action 
through governmental or private agencies is necessary. 

Successful solution of any given social problem cannot be 
achieved apart from the work of highly specialized experts. With- 
out the researches of the bacteriologist, typhoid could not have 
been conquered. Criminology cannot be treated or prevented 
without such expert aid as that of the psychiatrist, of the trained 
probation officer, and of the soecialized recreational worker. Thus 
the social problems listed above are being stulied and treated by 
a wide variety of specialists, including economists, physicians, 
nurses, criminologists, educators, publicists, government executives, 
legislators, engineers, psychologists, social case workers, labor 
organizers and numerous others. This inevitable specialization 
renders absurd any pretention that a comprehensive science of 
social problems could displace the various specific techniques. 
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For two reasons, however, the development of an integrated 
science of social problems is urgently required. First, it is essential 
that the public in general, and particularly the specialists them- 
selves, should be informed as to the basic facts regarding all the 
important social problems. Second, the use of sociological statistics 
is a vital but neglected aid toward the understanding of any of the 
social problems, and this technique has so much in common for 
all of the specialities, and so much which differentiates it from non- 
social statistics, that its development as a definite science is called 
for. 

As to the need for widespread knowledge on social problems, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of informed public 
opinion as an aid to the securing and enforcement of social legisla- 
tion. A point less generally appreciated is the futility of attempting 
to investigate or to treat any social problem without a fairly thor- 
ough knowledge of allied problems. The worker for child-labor 
legislation needs accurate and comprehensive acquaintance with 
the findings of psychologists, of educators, of nutritional workers, 
of recreational specialists, of industrial efficiency engineers, of 
economists, and of other experts before he can arrive at safe basic 
principles on which to formulate his legislative program. The 
worker in any specialized health field lacks essential data needed 
in the investigation and treatment of his problem unless he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the economic aspects of standards of living. 
Similarly each of the special problems interlocks inextricably with 
other specialized problems, and cannot be intelligently attacked 
by itself. 

A further imperative reason for co-ordinating the study of the 
various social problems is the applicability of statistical technique 
to all of them, and the necessity of developing social statistics as 
a definite subject distinct from other braches of mathematics but 
comprehensive enough to include all of the statistical methods 
used in studying any of the social problems. Social reform move- 
ments have suffered tremendously in their effectiveness through 
lack of accurate quantitative methods of studying their data. 
Statistics is the only available method of quantitative analysis of 
phenomena in which the causal factors are so complex, or so imper- 
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fectly understood, or so incapable of being controlled, that they 
cannot be kept constant at assigned values in investigating the 
problem. For instance, if one wishes to study the relationship 
between infant mortality and the earnings of the father, the statis- 
tical method is the only available quantitative technique for attack- 
ing the problem, since there are so many unknown or unmeasured or 
uncontrollable factors, other than fathers’ earnings, affecting infant 
mortality. 

Three subdivisions of social statistics have already shown 
themselves. The first comprises the methods used by the biologists 
and psychologists in which simple and partial correlations between 
measurements or scores predominate. ‘The second is the technique 
used by economists and business barometricians in which correla- 
tions between time series predominate. The third is the technique 
employed by criminologists, vital statisticians, and others, in which 
the dominant method involves merely the analysis of association 
between characters without the use of elaborate correlational tech- 
nique. These three fields are quite distinct in practice and fairly 
distinct in subject-matter, but they all utilize the same fundamental 
mathematical theorems relating to probability, they all borrow 
each other’s methods, and they all would profit from greater unifi- 
cation in the subject of social statistics. 

Since, then, social problems constitute properly a definite and 
more or less unified field for study and research, it may be well to 
suggest briefly the objectives of such study, and the distinctions 
between social problems, sociology, and social work. Broadly, 


the objective of the study of social problems may be stated as the — 
discovery of how to minimize undesirable social conditions and how | 


to maximize desirable conditions. The student of social problems 
seeks methods of minimizing disease and maximizing health, of 
minimizing poverty and maximizing enriched standards of living, 
of minimizing social friction and maximizing social co-operation, of 
minimizing ignorance and maximizing intelligence and culture. 
Sociology, as distinguished from the study of social problems, 
is concerned with social origins, social structures, and social pro- 
cesses. These branches of theoretical or pure sociology, covering 
such subjects as the nature and basis of human association, the origin 
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and evolution of the family, the evolution and diffusion of culture. 
and the psychology of group behavior, provide an essential back- 
ground for the student of social problems, and often suggest 
hypotheses to be investigated, but do not offer definite solutions 
for specific problems. 

Social case work attacks social problems, individual by individual 
or family by family. This method provides invaluable experience 
with concrete problems, and frequently (in spite of the fact that 
it is concerned primarily with immediate relief and with individual 
or family reconstruction) it rouses intelligent interest in social 
problems to the point of seeking improvements in the social system 
which will prevent individual cases of misery from arising. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 


SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Ulysses G. Weatherly announces the following pre- 
liminary program of the eighteenth annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C., December 26-29, 1923. At the same time and place the fol- 
lowing organizations will meet: the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Statistical Association, the National Community 
Center Association, the Association of Training Schools for Pro- 
fessional Social Work, and the National Society for the Study of 


Educational Sociology. 
General Topic, “‘The Trend of Population.” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


3:00 P.M. Section meetings. Section on Rural Sociology. “Field and 
Laboratory Practices in the Teaching of Elementary Rural Sociology.” 
In charge of Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College. 

“Field Practices in Teaching the Elementary Course in Rural Sociology.” 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 

“Laboratory Practices in Teaching Elementary Courses in Rural Soci- 
ology.” Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell University. 

“The Differences in Methods Demanded by Different Types in Ele- 
mentary Courses in Rural Sociology.” George von Tungeln, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture. 

“A Survey of Rural Sociology Courses in American Colleges.” John L. 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

Communications in regard to the work of the Section on Rural Sociology 
should be addressed to Professor Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N.C. 


8:00 P.M. Section meetings. Joint session of the Section on Social Research 
with the National Community Center Association. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Registration. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of William 
F. Ogburn, Columbia University. Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University, presiding. 
“Development and Present Condition of Vital Statistics in the United 
States.” Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University. 
“The Effects of Recent Northward Migration of Negroes.” Joseph A. 
Hill, Bureau of the Census. 
“Factors Affecting the Marital Condition of the Population.” William 
F. Ogburn. 
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12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conference of the Association of Training Schools for 
Professional Social Work. James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University 
presiding. 
“The Contribution of Case Studies to Sociology.” William Healy, 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 

Report of Committee on Social Research. John L. Gillin, University of 
Wisconsin. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Biological Factors in Social Causation. Ip 
charge of Herbert A. Miller, Oberlin College. 

“Underlying Biological Factors in the Population Problem.” Raymond 
Pearl, Johns Hopkins University. 

“Eugenics from the Point of View of a Sociologist.”” Warren S. Thompson, 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 

“What Social Work Asks of Eugenics.” Thomas J. Riley, Brooklyn. 

8:00 P.M. Joint session with the American Economic Association. Presi- 
dential Addresses: “Income: What Is It?” Carl C. Plehn, American 
Economic Association. ‘Racial Pessimism.” Ulysses G. Weatherly, 
American Sociological Society. 


FrmaAy, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Business meeting for the reports of committees. 
I0:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Research. In charge of Robert E. Park, 
University of Chicago. 
Mp at of a Project for the Study of Obeah in the West Indies.” Robert 
. Park. 
““A Method of Estimating the Future Growth of Population.” Shelby 
M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“The Growth of the City. An Introduction to a Research Project.” 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 
“Methods of Studying Internal Migration and Distribution of Population 
in the United States.” Charles J. Galpin, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Rural Sociology. ‘‘The Sociological Implications of Present- 
Day Agricultural Movements.” 
“The Sociological Implications of the American Farm Bureau Move- 
ment.”” E. C. Lindeman, High Bridge, N.J. 
“The Sociological Implications of the Co-operative Marketing Move- 
ment.” B. F. Brown, State College of North Carolina. 
“The Sociological Implications of the Non-Partisan League Move- 
ment.” John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota. 
Committee on the Teaching of Social Science. Joint Conference on 
Social Studies in the Schools. Discussion opened by an economist, a 
sociologist, and a school man. 
National Council of the American Association of Social Workers. 
3:00 P.M. “The Growth of Intolerance in the United States.” In charge of 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. Speakers, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Charles H. Cooley, and Charles A. Ellwood. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In 
charge of Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 

“Can Sociology and Social Psychology Dispense with Instincts ?”” William 
McDougall, Harvard University. 

“The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psychology.” J. 
Robert Kantor, Indiana University. 

Discussion by L. L. Bernard, University of Minnesota, and William F. 
Ogburn, Columbia University. 

“The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science.” Floyd H. Allport, 
University of North Carolina. 

Discussion by Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 


Headquarters —The headquarters of the American Sociological Society will be 
in the Washington Hotel. The rates are as follows, every room having private bath 
with tub and shower: single rooms, one person, $5.00 to $7.00 per day; double rooms, 
double beds, $8.00 per day; double rooms, twin beds, $10.00 to $12.00 per day. 
Address Mr. S. E. Bonneville, Assistant Manager, The Washington Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Reduced railroad rates—Arrangements have been made with the various 
passenger associations to grant reduced rates of one and one-half fare for the round trip 
to all members of the American Sociological Society and allied associations, as well as 
members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance and present certificates from 
all the associations. Full fare one way is paid for the going journey, and half-fare 
rate for the return trip is secured only upon the following conditions: 

The concession is granted by special arrangement. Tickets at the rate of the one- 
way adult tariff fare for the going journey may be obtained only on December 24-28 
inclusive. Be sure that in purchasing your ticket you request a convention certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. Present yourself at the railroad 
station for ticket and certificate at least thirty minutes before the departure of your 
train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If not obtainable at your home sta- 
tion, the agent will inform you at what station they may be obtained. You can in 
such case purchase a local ticket to the station which has the certificates in stock, 
where you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a 
certificate to the place of meeting. 

On your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to the indorsing officer, 
Mr. Ray B. Westerfield, secretary of the American Economic Association, Bureau of 
Registration, the New Willard Hotel, as the reduced fare for the return trip will not 
apply until you are properly identified, as provided for in the certificate. Certificates 
will be validated on December 28 and 29. 

If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled to a return ticket, up to and including January 2, 1924, 
via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one-half of the regular 
one-way adult tariff from place of meeting to the point at which your certificate was 
issued. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes”’ not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—President Ulysses G. Weatherly 
announces the appointment of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
for the eighteenth Annual Meeting in Washington, December 26-20: 
C. J. Galpin, Federal Department of Agriculture, Chairman; Grace 
Abbott, Federal Children’s Bureau; James L. Fieser, American Red 
Cross; R. R. Kern, George Washington University; Kelly Miller, 
Howard University; W. Coleman Nevils, Georgetown University; John 
O’Grady, Catholic University. 

Railroad rates of one and one-half fare for the round trip to 
Washington have been secured. Members of the Society who desire 
to obtain these rates should carefully follow the instructions printed at 
the end of the program of the meetings on the previous page of this issue. 


The Institute for Social Research.—The Institute of the Society for 
Social Research held its meetings at the University of Chicago, August 
20-30. ‘The majority of those in attendance were graduate students in 
residence, although former members of the Society and others engaged 
in social studies came from a distance. At its first meeting, Professor 
Robert E. Park, the director of the Institute, defined the field of sociologi- 
cal research and outlined the types of social investigation. The Institute 
then organized by a division into conference groups made up of persons 
engaged in similar studies. General sessions were held each afternoon 
for the presentation and discussion of individual research projects and of 
conference reports. 

Among the research projects presented were: the determination of 
natural areas; the slums as an area of disintegration and reorganization; 
the natural history of vice areas; the hotel as an index of changes in city 
life; the natural history of city missions; the ecology of the city in 
relation to politics; case studies of community organization; a method 
of estimating the human resources of an urban community; an investiga- 
tion of the lower North Side community to determine the incidence of 
competent persons and their interest in, and relation to local community 
problems; a study of isolated religious sects; a study of the mind of 
sects; the study of the religious prophet as a leader; a study of boys’ 
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cangs; a study of the distribution of desertion and divorce in Chicago; 
the organization of bibliographical material for the study of the Negro; 
a study of public opinion in the field of race relations; a study of race 
prejudice; the backgrounds of American social psychology; a method of 
analysis of the Lutheran mind; methods and materials for the study of 
life organization; an outline for the personality study of juvenile delin- 
quents; the statistical study of social attitudes; an investigation to deter- 
mine controls of case work in a social agency; a study of industrial 
morale; the group method of research and preservation of materials in 
sociology classes; the technique of map-making and graphic presentation. 


Sociology in Mexico.—Under the auspices of the Society of Sociology 
of Paris and of the International Institute of Sociology, and through the 
efforts of M. Luis Chico Guerne, a lawyer, a Mexican Society of Sociology 
was organized at Mexico City, June 26, 1923. 

Members already enrolled number forty-eight, the majority of whom 
are lawyers. The object of the society is the study of “sociological 
problems, national and general, without consideration of beliefs and 
doctrines.” For the year 1923, the society has proposed examination 
of the following theses: “The Natural Resources of Mexico;” ‘‘The 
Social Classes of Mexico;” “‘The Heterogeneity of the Mexican Popula- 
tion;” “The Sociological View of the Mexican Law.” 

The society has elected its board of directors for the first year as 
follows: honorary president, René Worms, secretary of the International 
Institute of Sociology; president, Antonio Caso; vice-presidents, 
Emilio Rabasa and Ezequiel Chavez; general secretary, Luis Chico 
Guerne. 

Adapted from the Revue Internationale de Sociologie of July-August, 
1923, 7-8. 

The American Association of Social Workers.—The National Council 
of the Association will hold a meeting in Washington, D.C., Friday noon, 
December 28. A new membership directory has been recently published. 
Mr. Philip Klein is the executive secretary. 


The American Country Life Association.—The sixth annual Country 
Life Conference of the Association will be held in St. Louis, November 
8-11, at the Hotel Chase. The central subject of the conference is 
“The Rural Home.” 


Social Pathology—The United States Public Health Service 
announces the publication of a periodical to be issued in mimeographed 
form, entitled Social Pathology, the purpose of which “is to supply infor- 
mation to persons interested in correcting those pathological conditions 
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of society which influence so largely the incidence of venereal diseases,” 
The editor is Dr. Daisy Robinson. 


Service Fellowships for French Universities—The Society for American 
Field Service Fellowships for French Universities announces the offer 
for open competition among graduates of American colleges a number of 
fellowships, not to exceed ten, to encourage advanced study and research 
in French universities during 1924-25. The fellowships of an annual 
value of $1,200 are awarded in twenty-one fields of study including 
anthropology, criminology, economics, education, political science, 
psychology, religion, and sociology. Application must be made on 
blanks furnished by the Society and should reach the Secretary, Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, 525 W. 120th Street, New York City, not later than December 
15, 1923. 

Education for Social Work.—The Executive Committee of the 
Association of Training Schools for Professional Social Work has recently 
made a statement of the fundamental principles underlying adequate 
professional education for social work. ‘The members of the Committee 
are James E. Cutler, Western Reserve University; Virginia P. Robinson, 
the Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work; F. Stuart Chapin, 
University of Minnesota; Porter R. Lee, New York School of Social 
Work; Cecil C. North, Ohio State University. The statement follows: 


1. Data collected from social workers and special investigations that have been made 
recently show clearly that the most satisfactory preparation for social work is 
that which is conducted on a broad basis of professional education. Preparation 
of this character utilizes the technical contributions of allied professions, requires 
unity and continuity of instruction and is contingent upon centralized responsibility 
of direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet these requirements, that a school offering 
preparation for social work should approximate the following specific organization, 
whether as an educational unit it be separate from, affiliated with, or constitute 
a part of a larger educational institution: 


A. An organic grouping of relevant courses of instruction into a special curriculum 
for the stated purpose of vocational training or professional education for social 
work. 

B. These grouped courses of instruction should consist, in general, of four types: 
(1) Background of pre-professional courses, to be given by a regular member or 

members of the faculty in good academic standing. 

(2) Specific knowledge courses, providing a broad scientific equipment for social 
work, to be given by specialists in good professional standing outside the 
field of social work. 

(3) Technical knowledge courses, dealing with special branches of social work, 
together with clinical field work, to be given by one or more social workers 
eligible for senior membership in the American Association of Social Workers, 
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with adequate academic qualifications for teaching, whose further status 
is that of salaried and voting members of the faculty of the school. 

(4) Technical training courses, to provide the skill which a practitioner must 
possess, consisting chiefly of intensive field work centrally supervised and 
directed by one or more social workers eligible to senior membership in the 
American Association of Social Workers, with adequate academic qualifica- 
tions for teaching, whose further status is that of salaried (at least half-time) 
and voting members of the faculty of the school. 


C. An administrator or director chosen or appointed as the executive head of the 
school, who is empowered, in co-operation with the faculty of the school, to 
exercise control over admission requirements, curriculum, credit basis for class- 
room and field work, and admission requirements to courses of instruction 


. Professional education for medical social service, psychiatric social work, probation 
work, visiting teaching and other specialized forms of social case work, requires the 
co-operation of allied professions and the utilization of the resources of hospital, 
dispensary, court, school and other social agencies. Careful planning and close 
supervision is necessary to make these working relationships effective educationally. 
Without pre-professional requirements, unity and correlation in the curriculum 
and centralized administrative responsibility, it is impossible to provide adequately 
for the training of the prospective social worker. 

Boston University—Longmans, Green & Co. have in press a new 
book, by Professor Ernest R. Groves, entitled “Personality and Social 
Adjustment.” 

A parenthood institute is to be held at Boston under the auspices 
of the Boston Health Show. Professor Groves is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the institute. 

The University is offering two college extension courses, “Social 
Life and Thought in the Nineteenth Century” and “Personality and 


Social Adjustment.” 


Butler College-—The Indianapolis Council of Social Agencies was 
organized September 27 to co-ordinate and promote the social welfare 
activities of that city. Professor Howard E. Jensen was elected president 
of the Council. In the making of social studies, which is to be one of the 
main functions of the Council, plans are being worked out whereby the 
services for research of the advanced students in sociology of Butler 
College may be utilized. 

University of California.—Miss Lucy W. Stebbins has been advanced 
from associate professor to professor of economics. 


University of Cincinnati—The department of social science begins 
its third year at the University of Cincinnati with an enrolment of 
four hundred and ten students. 

The following additions have been made to the social science faculty, 
effective September 1, 1923: W. W. Holland, graduate instructor of 
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social science; Edith Campbell, A.M.; E. M. Clopper, Ph.D.: lecturer in 
social science; Gertrude Folks, Vassar 1918, director of field work jp 
the program of training for social work. The following persons have 
been made student assistants in the department: Lillian Eubank. 
Kathryn Petzhold, and Rosetta Ehrlich. 

The University of Cincinnati inaugurated a program of training for 
social work at the beginning of the present school year, featuring a five. 
year curriculum leading to the combined Bachelor’s degree and certificate 
of Social Work. The certificate alone shall also be given at the end of 
a two-years’ course to persons who are already engaged in social work. 
The initial enrolment is thirty-six, six of whom are graduate students, 


Dartmouth College—The department of sociology began the year 
with an enlarged staff and considerably increased classes. The staff 
consists of Professors Erville B. Woods and John M. Mecklin, Assistant 
Professors Jerome Davis, Ralph P. Holben, and Rees H. Bowen, and 
Messrs. Stuart A. Rice, Malcolm M. Willey, and Matthew G. Jones. 
The beginning course in charge of Professor Woods is being taught in 
twenty sections to about 540 men. This course continues throughout 
the year and is a prerequisite to all intermediate and advanced courses 
in the department. 


University of Florida.—The department of sociology and economics 
is broadening its scope to include business training. Professor Orton 
W. Boyd, of Washington University, St. Louis, has been appointed 
professor of accounting and finance. A new degree, Bachelor of Arts 
in the Social Sciences, has been established, and the number of new men 
enrolled in this course exceeds that of either of the two regular courses 
in the College of Arts and Science. Over one hundred are registered in 
the Freshman course in “ Introduction to the Mental and Social Sciences.” 

Dr. L. M. Bristol, who is head of the department, gave two courses 
at the University of Minnesota during the summer session, one in 
“Community Organization,” and one in “Theories of Social Progress.” 


Harvard University—Ginn and Company announce the publication 
of a volume of readings entitled Social Problems and Social Policy: 
Principles Underlying Treatment and Prevention of Poverty, Defectiveness, 
and Criminality, edited with an Introduction by Dr. James Ford, associate 
professor of social ethics. 


Iowa State University—Mr. Clyde W. Hart, who was in charge of 
the work in sociology and economics of Knox College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 
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Knox College—Dr. W. Russell Tylor has accepted the appointment 
of assistant professor /of sociology and economics. 


University of Maine.——Miss Evelyn Buchan has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Missouri—The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication by Professor Charles A. Ellwood of “an even simpler and 
clearer exposition of his social and religious principles’? under the title 
of Christianity and Social Science. This volume contains the lectures 
delivered by the author before the Yale Divinity School in November, 
1922, upon the Gilbert L. Stark Foundation, under the title “The 
Religious Implications of Sociological Principles.” The Macmillan 
Company also announce the appearance of a revised edition of Professor 
Ellwood’s The Reconstruction of Religion, with new analytical appendices 
and list of references attached to each chapter to adapt it for group 
discussion and class use. 


Ohio State University—Under the joint auspices of the University 
and the Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency a summer institute for proba- 
tion officers and judges of juvenile courts and school attendance officers 
was held June 18-29. At the request of the American Association for 
Community Organization the University offered its second summer course 
for secretaries of social welfare federations July 9 to September 1. The 
instructors included James E. Hagerty, Cecil C. North, Mary Louise 
Mark, Allen T. Burns, Raymond Clapp, Rowland Haynes, Ellwood 
Street, Homer W. Borst, and William J. Norton. The University also 
announces the organization of a graduate course in social administration 
which has for its principal object to prepare men for administrative 
positions in social work. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter of Western 
Reserve University has been appointed head of the department of 
sociology to succeed Dr. Bruce L. Melvin, who resigned to accept a 
position in the department of rural social organization in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Mr. Oscar B. Ytrehus has been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment as an instructor. 

University of Omaha.—Sociology has been made a separate depart- 
ment in the University. Professor T. Earl Sullenger, who has been 
engaged in outstanding social work in the states of Oklahoma and 
Virginia, has been made head of the new department. 


Unwersity of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Donald R. Young has received 
promotion to the rank of assistant professor of sociology. 
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University of South Dakota.—Professor Craig S. Thoms, author of 
“Bible Messages for Modern Manhood” and “The Essentials of Christi- 
anity”’ has published with the Judson Press a book entitled “Social 
Imperatives.” 


University of Texas.—Professor A. B. Wolfe, head of the department 
of economics and sociology, has resigned to accept a position as professor 
of economics in Ohio State University, where his special field of work will 
be economic theory. The Macmillan Company announces the publica- 
tion of a book by Professor Wolfe, entitled “Conservatism, Radicalism 
and Scientific Method.” 


Texas A. & M. College-——Mr. J. S. Oliphant, formerly instructor in 
the department of rural sociology of the Texas A. & M. College, has 
resigned to take charge of the Houston Training School for Delinquent 
Boys. He has been succeeded by Mr. R. Clyde White as associate 
professor of rural institutions. For the last three years Mr. White has 
been doing graduate work at the Union Theological Seminary and 
Columbia University. He is a native Texan and a graduate of the 
State University. 

In addition to its teaching work the staff of the department of rural 
sociology is giving considerable time to work on committees of several 
state-wide organizations as well as carrying on a research program. 


University of Southern California.—Readings in Sociology is the title 
of a new book being prepared by Professor C. M. Case, to be published 
early next year by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A survey of the Oriental peoples on the Pacific Coast from southern 
California to British Columbia is being undertaken under the joint 
auspices of the Committee of Social and Religious Surveys and a large 
number of public-spirited organizations on the Coast. The director of 
this survey will be Professor Robert E. Park, of the University of Chicago. 

In connection with the department of sociology the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Southern California has authorized the establishment 
of a School of Social Welfare for certain courses of study in this school. 
Two years of liberal arts training is required for certain courses, and for 
other courses of study a Bachelor of Arts degree is essential. 

Dr. C. E. Rainwater’s book, The Playground Movement, has been 
published this fall in a second edition by the University of Chicago. 


Whitworth College—Mr. James G. Patrick, formerly of the staff of 
the economic science and history department of the State College of 
Washington, has accepted a position with Whitworth College as dean of 
the college and professor of social science. 
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REVIEWS 


Christianity and Social Science. A Challenge to the Church. By 
CHARLES A. Ettwoop. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Pp. 220. 

The author’s next earlier book, The Reconstruction of Religion, was 
among the most notable of recent renderings of the old gospel in terms 
of modern conditions. The present book is in some respects even more 
timely and suitable to its purpose. As the chapters were written for de- 
livery before the Yale University Divinity School, the form is more direct 
and personal. The book is dedicated “To those of my students who 
have entered the field of Christian work.’”’ The address is therefore 
immediately to educated men and women, who are presumably in 
positions of leadership, or of influence. Such people face the demand 
of younger people for evidence that their religion fits into reality, and 
is not a mystical super-imposition upon the literal scheme of things. 
No one has more adequately met this demand than Dr. Ellwood. 
The type of men for whom the book is intended are likely to find its 
contents invaluable both as convincing material in discourse with others, 
and as indication of centers of attention for their own farther study. 
Although the author is a loyal preacher of Christ, not of himself, his 
rendering has all the freshness of “news” in the modern sense. The 
technique of social science is not allowed to obtrude itself, but some 
of the findings of social science are mobilized in such a way that they 
lend almost the force of recent discovery and demonstration to New 
Testament commonplaces. 

The several chapter (lecture) subjects are: i, “Sociology and 
Religion”’; ii, ‘Social Evolution and Christianity’; iii, Principle 
of Socialization”; iv, “The Principle of Service”; v, “The Principle 
of Love”; vi, Principle of Reconciliation”; vii, “The Problems 
of Religious Education”; viii, ‘The Problem of Religious Leadership.”’ 

Either of these lectures might be selected as a convincing sample 
of the quality of the book. From the reviewer’s point of view, it 
would be difficult to find a more cogent presentation of Christianity, 
as reaffirmed by observation of social cause and effect, than the treat- 


ment of “The Principle of Reconciliation.” 
ALBION W. SMALL 
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An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. By Columbia Associates 
in Philosophy—LavuRENCE BUERMEYER, WILLIAM Forprs 
CooLey, JoHn J. Coss, Horace L. Friess, JaMEs GuTMany. 
THomas Munro, Houston PETERSON, JOHN H. RANDALL, Jr., 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. Pp. vii+351. $2.00, 

This book is not, as its title might suggest, a textbook in psychology, 
but a treatise in logic. It is not, in other words, a description of processes, 
but a definition of methods; not an account of what takes place when we 
reflect, merely, but a description of the technique of successful thinking. 

What distinguishes it from other books in logic, is that it is an attempt 
to study scientific methods empirically and comparatively. 

The history of science offers an abundance of interesting material 
for this purpose. Every advance in science has been at the same time 
an improvement in its methods of observation and investigation. The 
research of science is strewn with rejected hypotheses. A comparison 
with earlier and less successful with later and more adequate explanations 
of our common human experience serves better than any mere formal 
statement of the matter, to reveal the nature of the scientific motives, 
and to define the fundamental characteristics of scientific methods. 

What we have in this volume is, in short, an application to logic of 
the method of case study employed in the teaching and practice of law 
and medicine. Materials for this study are drawn not merely from the 
more important division of the natural sciences—mathematics, physics, 
biology, psychology, etc., but from history and philosophy as well. 

Unfortunately, materials in the field of the social sciences in which 
the problem of methods is at present a particularly burning one, are 

neither so complete, so interesting, nor so convincing as the materials 
in the field of the natural sciences. For this, the present state of knowl- 
edge in the social sciences is no doubt mainly responsible. The difficulty 
here seems to be due, in part, to the fact that the authors have not been 
able to make any clear distinction between the motives and methods of 
the historical, philosophical, and the natural sciences. The motives of 
philosophic thinking, of history, and the natural sciences, are not the 
same. Natural science, whatever other interests it may have, is invari- 
ably seeking to predict. History, on the other hand, is interested, first 
of all, in determining not what may, but what actually did, happen. 

What natural science seeks is explanation, but history is mainly con- 

cerned with creating in us, by means of its concrete description of events, 

a lively appreciation of their significance. 


— 
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What history in the long run actually offers us is a body of materials 
which enable us to define the aims and the values of life; while natural 
science, on the other hand, presents us a body of knowledge which is 
valuable mainly as a means to ends. 

In so far as this distinction between the historical, philosophical, and 
natural sciences is valid, it is bound to be reckoned with in any attempt 
to define in any fundamental way the differences in the methods of 


historical and sociological research. 
Ropert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family and its Members. By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, Special 
Lecturer in Social Science, Columbia University. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923. Pp. 322. 
$2.00. 

The author of Women’s Share in Social Culture has again enriched 
the literature of social thought through this excellent book. Referring 
to many scholars who have written “concerning the evolution of sex, 
the history of matrimonial institutions, and the development of the 
family,” Professor Spencer modestly disdains any attempt at rivalry 
but “aims to begin where many of these students leave off and to turn 
specific attention to the problems of personal and ethical decision which 
now face men and women who would make their own married life and 
parenthood successful.”” Her purpose has been more than realized; 
for, while efficiently and courageously handling a host of questions which 
arise in the living present, she has known how skilfully to introduce 
her analysis of many modern problems by swift and clarifying references 
to their analogues in earlier phases of evolution. Thus the chapter on 
“The Father” begins by touching briefly upon the “historic background 
of fatherhood” and the stages of “purchase and capture of wives”; 
while the chapter on “The Grandparents” opens with a concise appreci- 
ation of the favoring “relation of ancestor worship to respect for aged 
men,” though it did not “work to ease the lot of old women”; and with 
a contrast of the “savage treatment of the aged” as compared with 
that which causes the “relative increase of the aged in modern life.” 
In this way, a wide range of supplementary reading and discussion is 
suggested, much enhancing the value of the text as a guide to class or 
other group study under wise leadership. In fact, this book is splendidly 
fitted for use in a college course of study; while its careful treatment 
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of a vast number of problems, arising in modern sexual and family life, 
should earn the gratitude of welfare workers. The author has broadened 
and deepened our knowledge of family institutions. She has found 
new soil to work; and in a short treatise she has systematically grouped 
topics, many of which have been slighted by writers of other books, or 
only considered in special papers or magazine articles. Her book deserves 
a more extended notice; but even the headings of the fifteen interesting 
chapters may not be mentioned in the brief space granted the reviewer, 


GEORGE ELLIotr Howarp 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Education and Training For Social Work. By James H. Turrts. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1923. Pp. 240. $1.50. 
This volume embodies the results of an inquiry into the methods 
of training social workers made under the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation upon the request of the Association of Training Schools 
for Professional Social Work. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first undertaking to define 
the field of social work while the second enters into a discussion of the 
problems of education and training. The author’s distinctive contribu- 
tion is made in Part I where he essays the difficult task of clarifying the 
situation as regards the boundaries of the social work field. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, no writer has succeeded in stating more clearly the 
essential nature of social work and in defining its relation to the numerous 
borderline activities that have been the source of endless confusion 
in social work discussions. 

According to the author, the close relation of social work to our 
different institutions, occupations, and professions has made it inevitable 
that social work in addition to a well-defined center of activities should 
shade off into many border fields of uncertain delimitation. And what 
is of special importance is that these border fields are by no means 
unrelated additions to social work; they partake of the essential qualities 
of the central field and must be given due consideration in any attempt 
to define its scope and status. The author therefore has reason for his 
conclusion that “Social work is not a clearly defined single field corre- 
sponding to a single need, but includes many diverse occupations which 
have as their tasks to supplement the work of other professions.”’ 

This conception of social work as merging into various gradations 
of borderline activities greatly complicates the problem of training. 
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The type of professional education suited to the central group of social 
work activities may not be at all adapted to social work more broadly 
understood. The practical problem for the professional school then is 
whether special courses of instruction should be given to prepare for 
specific activities or should emphasis be placed on the establishment 
of a curriculum broad and thorough enough to equip students for social 
work statesmanship. In his discussion of this fundamental question in 
which are involved such problems as entrance requirement, length 
and nature of the curriculum, methods of instruction, and practice 
work, the author analyzes the existing situation and sets forth the 
different points of view with fairness and clearness. The element that 
seems to be lacking is an evaluation of these current practices in view 
of recent progress in other fields of professional education. The author 
is inclined to regard the varying standards and methods of schools of 
social work as attempts to adapt themselves to local situations and condi- 
tions and therefore for the present may be welcomed as experiments 
in a new field. In so far as such an attitude toward these problems of 
training is justifiable, it indicates how far social work is from the attain- 
ment of a professional status. It would seem that the author might 
have rendered a greater service by regarding it within his province to 
criticize more definitely institutions and methods that give evidence 
of failure to keep pace with current progress. It must not be thought, 
however, that the author has kept his personal opinions entirely in the 
background. The book contains a number of illuminating comments 
on current methods as well as suggestions for the improvement of stand- 
ards which reveal the author’s sympathy for a type of instruction in 
social work as thoroughgoing as is now insisted upon in the best university 


schools of law and medicine. 
J. F. STEINER 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building. By Rospert A. Woops. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
Pp. 348. $3.00. 

No student in America is more competent to interpret the meaning 
of the neighborhood to our civilization than Mr. Woods. His three 
decades of experience in neighborhood work in a great metropolis would 
in itself entitle his remarks to serious consideration, but when added to 
this we have an unusually keen and scholarly student of human society 
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presenting his findings there are additional grounds for reflection concern- 
ing his conclusions. The fact that Mr. Woods has seen fit to bring 
together into a single volume papers and addresses that have been pub- 
lished in a large number of different journals over a period of thirty years 
is indicative of his present faith in the neighborhood as the unit of social 
participation; and it also reveals the growing interest of the public in 
the neighborhood as a social force. 

While on first opening the book some readers may be disappointed 
to find a set of more or less disconnected articles, some of which deal but 
slightly with neigborhood affairs, and practically all of which have 
appeared in print before, the reviewer had no such disappointment. 
The individual papers, arranged as they are for the most part in chrono- 
logical order, afford a much better picture of the changing conception of 
the city neighborhood and of the function of the settlement as a neigh- 
borhood agency than any single treatise in retrospect could give. What 
is lost in continuity is more than made up for in historic accuracy. 

Since Mr. Woods took up his work in South End Boston some thirty 
years ago, many developments have taken place in neighborhood promo- 
tion. Community agencies, both public and private, have extended 
their arms into the neighborhood, offering service in the fields of recrea- 
tion, health, education, etc. The outsider has been wont to believe that 
these agencies—the playground, public-health nurse and clinic, the 
parent-teacher association, and the social center—could more efficiently 
and more democratically assume the functions hitherto handled by the 
social settlement. Mr. Woods does not hold this view. He maintains 
that the leadership for the less-favored neighborhoods of the city must 
come largely from without, and his experience in neighborhood work has 
taught him that the outside leadership, to be effective, must come 
within the neighborhood, and share in the everyday experiences of the 
people. Only in this way will the extra-institutional activities of the 
community as a whole be effective in neighborhood work. ‘This book, 
like all the other books that Mr. Woods has had a hand in writing, is 


eminently worth while. 
R. D. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Labor’s Money. By RicHARD BoECKEL. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1923. Pp. 181. 
Within three years more than twenty “labor banks” have been 
established in this country. It is with these, with a brief chapter on 
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“farmers’ banks,” the author deals in this small volume. This new 
movement is interpreted as a product of the desire for control and of a 
recognition of the fact that methods not involving financial control 
lead the unions into blind alleys. In the author’s opinion the new method 
of attack gives great promise. Whether or not one shares this opinion 
or accepts as adequate the author’s interpretation of the movement, 
the book should be read by all interested in banking and in unionism. 

H. A. MILLIs 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prostitution in the United States. Vol. I: Prior to the Entrance 
of the United States into the World War. By Howarp 
B. Wootston, Po.D. New York: The Century Co., 1921. 
Pp. xvi+313; +Appendix, etc., pp. 360; $2.50. 

This forms a companion to Flexner’s Prostitution in Europe in the 
series being published by the Bureau of Social Hygiene. It is to be hoped 
it will have as important an influence in England and the Continent as 
the earlier volume had in America. It will doubtless be for some time 
the standard handbook for its subject. It is a cautious, staid, well- 
arranged compilation showing industry rather than originality. Some 
of the material presented is secondary, though for the most part, well 
selected. The author has a mass of first-hand data but has not inter- 
preted it in as effective a way as could be wished. It does not, for 
example, greatly help an American student to know that “street walking 
continued bad in fourteen out of forty-six towns” unless he knows what 
towns and why. A series of brief reports, describing each city separately 
but using a similar outline for each, might be a welcome addition to such 
asurvey. Another feature, which may be looked for in the second volume, 
is a series of proposals for further lines of research. The recommenda- 
tions of the present volume are confined tc remedies and constructive 
measures. In some cases, they are generaily accepted, in others they 
are subject to the test of further research into causes and results. The 
author’s concluding ethological analysis is, partly for this reason, not 
very satisfying. 

The introductory chapter (“Historical Background”) is excellent, 
giving deserved position to the importance of the mores. The author 
estimates 100,000 women in brothels, 200,000 in prostitution, in 1917. 

The new policies put a greater burden upon the police which they have 
not always shouldered cheerfully or efficiently. Police and courts also 
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incline to be lenient with men patrons. Laws bearing upon owners are 
approved as useful and just, but must also be backed up by private 
efforts. Detention homes and reformatories should not stress denomina- 
tional religiosity. 

Among the great agencies for social hygiene, it is surprising to find 
not even a mention of the Chamberlain-Kahn Act, the Division of 
Venereal Disease in the United States Public Health Service, and its 
work through State Boards of Health, etc. One misses also a discussion 
of the notorious conditions of moving picture manufacture near Los 
Angeles in relation to the brief discussion of that problem. 

The statistics in the book are not all brought to a comparative 
basis with similar facts for the general population. 

Constructive measures are listed and further lines of reform indicated 
without great conviction as to their effectiveness. Development of 
“social morality” is considered basic. The conventional code of morals 


is assumed throughout the book. 
Tuomas D. Ettor 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Climatic Changes: Their Nature and Causes. By E.ttsworts 


HUNTINGTON and STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922. Pp. xviii+329. $3.50. 

The authors have in this volume developed the cosmical aspects 
of climatic theory, following out the ramifications of the solar cyclonic 
hypothesis made much of in some of Huntington’s earlier writings. The 
significance of local climatology for the social sciences is easily seen and 
since the days of Ibn Khaldun and Montesquieu it has had a place in 
what might be called sociological interpretation. The connection be- 
tween the solar cyclonic theory of climate and sociology is, however, 
not immediately so evident; but that is perhaps because a scientific 
sociology has as yet not been developed much beyond the provinces 
of local surveys and case studies. The influence of climatic cycles, 
such as those of the great glacial epochs, or of even less marked ones like 
the sun-spot cycles, must have sociological bearings of the profoundest 
importance if these theories can be established. A layman has no busi- 
ness to pass judgment on geographic and climatic theories, but it should 
be permissible to say that the temper of this book is judicious and .the 
methods of analysis apparently very careful. The chapters on the 
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climate of history and the glacial epochs will probably interest the sociolo- 
gist and anthropologist most. Such data as those set forth in this volume 
are being welcomed by the new spirit in sociology, which has largely 
escaped from the bondage of idea-determinism and is seeking facts from 


whatever sources they may come. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Little Country Theatre. By ALFRED G. ARVALD. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


Much has been written on the need of rural people producing their 
own entertainment and recreation. Professor Arvald, founder of the 
Little Country Theatre, shows in this book one way how this has been 
done. The record of that achievement, together with the social philos- 
ophy and vision behind it, is interestingly portrayed in this book. How 
the rural people can express themselves through the drama; why they 
are hungry for this opportunity and how they appreciate it are brought 
out. 

The Little Country Theatre of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is the laboratory for preparing and testing plays and is also 
the source of inspiration for students who carry its message to all parts 
of the country, even to distant states. The plays deal with intimate 
problems of country life—they grow out of the soil. One play is repro- 
duced entire in chapter vii. ‘A Bee in a Drone’s Hive’’ is the title. 

One play, “ Back to the Farm,” was circuited to forty towns. During 
the day the members of the cast made a quick social survey of the towns 
visited. There is enough sociology in the book to make it interesting 
and valuable to the sociologist. 

The message of the Country Theatre, “to help people find their 
true expression in the community in which they live,” is emphasized 
in a clear, unboastful way. 

In addition to being an exposition of an institution, which every 
person in the rural regions should know, the work is a handbook for 
rural recreation, with needed information on references, lists of plays, 
costumes and make-up. We are fortunate to have this valuable experi- 


ence recorded in book form. 
Scott E. W. BEpFoRD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Community Newspaper. By Emerson P. HArris anp 
FLORENCE Harris. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1923. Pp. xiv+378. $2.50. 

This book is a study of the newspaper in the small town. The title 
suggests this, since it is doubtful whether a great city could be called a 
community, in the sense in which we ordinarily use that term. The 
small town is not merely, as the authors of this volume call it, “the 
primary unit of democracy ’’—it is rather the only place in which democ- 
racy, as we have ordinarily conceived it, actually exists. 

This volume is, so far as I know, unique in the whole history of 
journalism, in that it has attempted to study the newspaper in connection 
with, and as a part of, the community in which it exists. The community 
newspaper is therefore a study not merely of the small-town paper, but 
of the small town itself. Here, for almost the first time, we have the 
newspaper described not primarily as a form of literature, not as a busi- 
ness enterprise merely, but as a local institution, defined in its methods 
and its functions by the interests and limitations of the local community. 

In many respects this is the best book that has ever been written 
about the newspaper. Nowhere else has the nature of news and the 
role of the news editor been described with keener insight and greater 
understanding of their significance and their possibilities. As the authors 
say, “No one has ever spoken in sufficiently forcible terms of the impor- 
tance of the local editors.”” Very few, even among the ranks of newspaper 
men, have understood the extent and nature of the influence exerted 
upon the public by “this serial story of local life” that is recorded in 
the news columns of the small town. This volume may be said to open 
a new chapter in the study of the local community. 

RoBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Esquisse d’une Conception de Vie. By G. GrurGEA. Paris: 
Librarie J. Vrin, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, 1923. Pp. 137. 
7 francs. 

This, as the author describes it, is a book of faith and hope. It seeks 
in the space of 137 pages to outline a philosophy of life for those who, 
in the present confusion and disorder, have lost their way and are seeking 
direction. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by E. F. Bamford, B. W. Doyle, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
A. M. Myhrman, and A. M. Rosenvleet, of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PersoNALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 
II. THe FAMILY 
1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 
III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5 
6 


. Colonial Problems and Missions 
. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
IV. Conriict AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


V. CoMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 


VI. Soctat INSTITUTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 

4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Social Agencies 
7. Other Institutions 
. SOCTAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 
1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 
2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 
3- The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 
4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 
SoctaL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 
. MeEtTHops OF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3- Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
. History of Sociology 
Logic of the Social Sciences 
. Social Philosophy and Social Science 


. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 


I 
2 
3 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Moral Dualism of Machiavelli.—The life and times of Machiavelli are reflected 
in his writings. He was a true product of the age. Two radically different points of 
view are presented by his critics; the one is characterized by vehement denunciation 
and censure, the other by ardent appreciation and praise. The explanation of this 
enigma of contradiction is found in his twofold philosophy of life. His moral idealism 
presented in Thoughts of a Statesman represents his concept of what men should do in a 
perfect society. But society is not perfect, and his ethical opportunism, disclosed in 
portions of The Prince, is based on a description of what men do under the circum- 
stances—an interpretation of Florence in the sixteenth century. He describes dis- 
passionately and without equivocation the age-long conflict between the dictates of 
tdealism and of practical necessity —James P. Lichtenberger, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 1-12. I, 1; X, 3.) 


Jules Siegfried, sa Vie—son Cuvre.—Jules Siegfried (1837-1921), financier, 
diplomatist, and noted social figure, rendered public services as mayor of Havre, 
chiefly in education, sanitation, workmen’s leagues, and the development of the city 
port. His interest in the elevation of society took permanent form in Le Musée 
Social. His love for Alsace and his native village never waned. For him to live was 
always to work, and his last expressed wish was that there might be more “work to 


do” beyond.—R. Merlin, Le Musée soc., XXX (June, 1923), 173-99. (I, 1.) 
E. P. G. 
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La Solitude de Pascal.—Though precocious as a child and scholarly in youth, 
Pascal was never unfriendly. With a remarkable knowledge of sciences, especially 
mathematics and physics, he resolved that science alone could not satisfy because it did 
not transcend earth. His meditations first took shape in his invective writings, but 
he gradually devoted himself more and more to solitude for meditation on the mystery 
of Jesus. To the world, pleasure in solitude is incomprehensible. The author tries 


to ascertain more fully the motives and experiences which led Pascal into solitude.— 
L. Brunschvigg, Rev. de métaphys. et de morale, XXX (April-June, 1923), 1 
(I, 1.) E 


65-80. 
P. 

Oscar Carlton McCollock.—Mr. McCollock was among the leaders in social work 
during the later years of the nineteenth century. He was a pastor who took a large 
view of the minister’s duty as a citizen. His sympathetic imagination and practical 
executive sense fitted him admirably for leadership in charity work.—Alexander John- 
son, The Family, IV (June, 1923), 79-87. (I, 1.) M. H. N. 


Twins and the Relative Potency of Heredity and Environment in Development.— 
The phenomenon of identical twins makes possible an interesting experiment in the rela- 
tive potency of the two co-operating factors, heredity and environment, in the develop- 
ment of an individual. Galton in his study of one hundred pairs of twins found that 
identical twins tended to remain alike and the fraternal twins to remain different under 
both similar and dissimilar environmental conditions. The biometric study of fifty 
pairs of twins by Professor Thorndike, the elaborate comparison of duplicate twins by 
Professor Wilder, and the interesting set of comparisons of the consequences of human 
twinning by Frederick Schatz all indicate that human twins furnish little or no conclu- 
sive evidence of the exact relative values of the factors of heredity and environment. 
An animal peculiarly adapted for this purpose was found in the nine-banded armadillo of 
Texas which produces quadruplets at every pregnancy although always only one egg 
is fertilized at each pregnancy. An examination of over two hundred litters indicates 
that heredity accounts for 93 per cent of the bodily characteristics and other factors 
for about 7 per cent. Differences between individual sets of offspring and between 
individuals indicate the operation of a third factor, neither heredity nor environment, 
which may be called a distributional factor associated with the mechanism of cell 
division and body formation. The influence of environment upon heredity was brought 
out by the study of cattle twins by Professor F. R. Lillie. He discovered that 
the reason that (when the twins are of opposite sexes) the male is always normal 
and the female is nearly always an anomalous creatur: partly male and partly 
female is due to the influence in the foetal period upon the female of sub- 
stances (hormones) given off from the male gonads. The study of these various types 
of twins shows that the organism is in general so plastic that environmental effects 
within the range of ordinary human experience are able to affect heredity only very 
slightly or temporarily—H. H. Newman, Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XVII (1922), 51-61. (I, 2.) 


Diagnosis of the Unstable Moron.—The stable moron is more dependable, requires 
less discipline, and is less suggestible than the unstable moron. Those of the hysterical 
temperament are likely to develop a higher degree of efficiency, but become delinquent 
more readily. The psychopathic type tend to become involved in immoralities and 
minor delinquencies. A more refined method of psychological diagnosis is necessary, 
which can be used in the laboratory, which will not depend on secondary data.—George 


Ordahl, Journal of Delinquency, VIII (March, 1923), 99-112. (I, 2; VII, 1.) 
A. M. R. 


Influence of Likes and Dislikes as Related to Personality.—The scientific evidence 
favoring the adoption of affective tone as a key principle for a psychological system is 
very meager. The dozen or more valid surveys of this influence contain much irrele- 
vant, conflicting, and negative material—Donald A. Laird, Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, VI (August, 1923), 294-303. (lI, 2, 4.) E. F. B. 
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Zur Trieb-Energetik.—Internal secretions are the mediate causes of sex impulses 
through the excitation of the erogenic zones; this is experienced as sexual pleasure- 
feelings, which have the characteristic that they must be re-experienced. The sex 
impulses are functionally the motor aspect of onto- and phylogenetic experiences; 
psychologically they are an expression of memories of already experienced pleasure, 
The “Libido sexualis” is a measurement of their intensity —Wilh. Reich, Zischr, f. 
Sexualwiss., X (Heft 4, 1923), 99-106. (I, 2, 4; IX, 5.) A. M. M. 


Individual Differences and Their Significance for Social Theory.—The form of: 
distribution of observed individual differences is that of the curve of error. This 
may reasonably also be assumed as regards innate differences. A much greater 
equalization of opportunity would not alter the general form of distribution. Great 
importance, therefore, attaches (1) to the average value, (2) to the proportions of 
distribution, and (3) to the variability of a group trait. These must be the criteria 
for the determination of inferiority or superiority of groups, such as races or social 
classes, which show differences of degree rather than of kind. A survey of data relating 
to white and negro show significant differences. Though it is legitimate, therefore, 
to speak of inferior races or classes, the individual must be considered on his merits, 
—F. H. Hankins, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 
27-39. (I, 2; X, 3.) 


The Story of a Child Study Committee.—The work of the Child Study Committee 
of Cleveland is: (1) to stimulate charities visitors to observe more fully what methods 
of child mana,zement are being used in their families and with what success; (2) to 
help the visitors, by reading and talks, to know what constitutes right training of chil- 
dren; and (3) to help visitors to effect adjustment in the management of children. — 
Helen W. Hanchette, The Family, [V (July, 1923), 126-31. (I, 3; II, 3.) 


Mental Conditions in Childhood.—Detailed observation of the child should be 
recorded by the teacher, parent, and psychiatrist. Individualized study would 
diminish the number of young people suffering from dementia praecox. Training of the 
child should emphasize education in the community of will, not only a community of 
obedience. Each child should be taught the way its particular mental content can 
best contribute to the co-operative function of society —Harold W. Wright, Journal 
of Delinquency, VIII (Mar-h, 1923), 113-25. (I, 3.) 


The Resistance of Children during Mental Tests.—The manifestation of resistance 
by infants and children during mental tests is evidence of some innate behavior pattern. 
It is typically pronounced at eighteen to twenty-three months in females, and at 
thirty to thirty-five months in males. It yields gradually, with age, in both sexes.— 
M. Levy and Simon Tulchin, Journal of Experimental Psychology, VI (August, 1923), 
304-22. (I, 3; IX, 2.) E. F. B. 


Mental Patterns in Social Evolution.—The social life of man is not transmitted by 
heredity, but is built up on acquired mental traits passed along by means of intercom- 
munication. Its distinctively human features are learned by each generation from 
preceding generations. The vehicle by which culture is transmitted is the web of 
intercommunication among human beings which, in human groups, has supplanted 
instinct as the dominant factor in social adjustment. Culture is made up not simply 
of acquired habits, but on its inner side of ideas, standards, and values which are pat- 
terns of action in the minds of individuals. Mental] patterns for institutions are essen- 
tially the same as those for tools. They are in every case learned by individuals and 
as such can be changed by controlling the learning process. Culture and social prog- 
ress: Wrong patterns for institutions may persist indefinitely, and can be eliminated 
only by rational selection. Many wrong patterns in our civilization have persisted 
from barbarian times, and we now need a new set of social patterns.—Charles A. 
Ellwood, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 88-100. 
(I, 4; VU, 2, 4.) 
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Bias, Psychoanalysis, and the Subjective in Relation to the Social Sciences.—The 
idea of this paper is that our desires tend to distort our conceptions of reality, producing 
a type of thought the extreme form of which is the day dream. Reflective thought, 
particularly where there is emotion and a scarcity of fact, is influenced to a great degree 
by the forces that make the day dream. Thinking in the field of the social sciences, 
particularly in respect to social theory and social philosophy, is of the fantasy-making 
type resulting in divergencies from reality. Finally, a knowledge of our desires and 
their mechanisms of behavior, though perhaps not increasing positively the scientific 
output, ought greatly to reduce the amount of unscientific work now turned out.—W. 
F. Ogburn, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 62-74. 
(I, 4; IX, 5-) 


Le Réve différe-t-il de la veille comme l’individuel différe du social?—(Criticism 
and development of theories of M. Halbwachs in Revue philosophique, Jan.-Feb., 1923). 
Both our psychic past and our knowledge of the present are always with us, ready for 
immediate realization in so far as applicable to our thinking. This network of memories 
is significant chiefly because of society. Memory of dreams is never complete or wholly 
clear, because rea! contact with and dependence on society does not exist in dreams. 
The foregoing points as made by M. Halbwachs are shown to be open to some excep- 
tions. —A. Kaploun, Jour. psych., XX (May, 1923), 440-50. (I, 4.) E. P. G. 


The Disassociability of Morality and Conduct.—That moral conduct has become 
so largely a matter of ordinary good taste does not mean elimination of the ethical 
struggle. It goes on more poignantly and insistently than ever as the struggle to 
maintain the decency of consciousness.—Albert K. Weinberg, International Journal of 


Ethics, XXXIII (July, 1923), 388-97. (I, 4.) E. F. B. 


L’activité mentale selon Freud; Moi et Libido.—(The article examines views 
presented by Freud in a recent work, Jenseits des Lustprinzips, 1921.) The psychic, 
according to Freud, runs over the conscious; he suggests the priority of the principle 
of pleasure as regulating the mental life, and the manner in which the sexual instincts 


and those of self are limited. But the psychoanalytic doctrine of Freud is not yet 
entirely accepted.—Ch. Blondel, Rev. philos., XLVIII (July-August, 1923), 109-22. 


A Child’s Religion.—Social attitudes: Children are not bored by religion. It can 
be made as interesting to them as science and mechanics. The cultural process: 
They need religious training in order that, in the future, society may not lack its 
a and seers.—W. M. Letts, Yale Review, XII (July, 1923), 742-54. (I, 4; 
TI, 2. E. F. B. 


Is the Possession of “Psychical’? Faculty Pathologlcal?—So far as determined 
psychics are not below the mental and physical health possessed by average individuals* 
No evidence is found to indicate that psychism is in itself pathological—Walter F. 


Prince, Journal of Psychical Research, XVII (August, 1923), 430-36. (I, 4.) 
E. F. B. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Zur Problematik der Geschlechtsunterschiede.—The question of essential differ- 
ences between the sexes has mostly been treated a priori. Weiniger finds Man to be 
the spiritual principle and Woman the sexual; Bachofen speaks of them in terms of 
activity and passivity. The truth probably is that the essential secondary differences 
depend upon the different réles that the sexes play in the process of propagation, and 
that the common or neutral sexual characteristics are thus transformed into what 
appears as masculine or feminine. The psychic differences observed in modern 
civilization generally consists in this, that a man’s activities are turned to the outside 
world and its subjugation while a woman’s attention is centered on her own experiences. 
—Else Voigtlander, Zischr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 4, 1923), 89-99. (II, 1 
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Farbenlust und Sexualtrieb.—It has long been known in a general way that colors 
are capable of producing moods and tendencies to act. This can be observed even in 
animals. The painting of their bodies by primitive peoples likely developed for the 
purpose of sexual attraction. Modern rouge, though not necessarily consciously, has 
the same purpose. A given color may not, however, have the same effect on different 
individuals. Red—the color of blood—is generally the most effective color for sex 
stimulation, and has always, consciously or unconsciously, been used for that purpose, 
—Oskar F. Scheuer, Zischr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 1, 2, 3, 1923), 1-9, 33-36, 68-72. 
(II, 1.) A. M. M. 


Feminism in Nyasaland.—The native women in British Central Africa enjoy 
greater liberty than most of the European married women. Woman rules supreme in 
the household. Marriages are essentially marriages of convenience for both parties, 
The women have great freedom of movement before marriage. They are not restricted 
in relationships with other men after their marriage. The husband must follow the 
woman to her village——Hans Coudenhove, Aélantic Monthly, CXXXII (August, 
1923), 186-97. (II, 2.) A. M.R. 


The Concept of Repression in the Analysis of the Problems of the Family.— 
Psychoanalysis has quite definitely established the fact that functional neuroses 
originate in the experiences of childhood. According to Jung, family iife has a very 
considerable influence on the later development of the child. The attitudes toward the 
members of one’s family unconsciously determine our attitude to our fellow-men. 
The manner of reacting to important human problems arising in the family will indicate 
the person’s reaction to them outside the family circle. Some intensive case studies 
might throw further light on this tentative deduction—Iva L. Peters, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII (July-August, 1923), 309-17. (II, 3.) A. M.R. 


Du divorce et du mariage.—Not simply a means of securing separation, divorce 
laws become an excitement leading to it. Proposals of legislative reforms controlling 
divorce are increasing. But private action and growth of sentiment among individuals 
and societies will contribute most to a better establishment of indissolubility in 
marriage.—T. Rothe, La Ref. sociale, LX XXIII (May-June, 1923), 468-82. (II, 3.) 

E. P. G. 


Changes in Social Thought and Standards Which Affect the Family.—Tradition, 
law, convention, and religious sanction largely determine the form of the family. 
An institution so founded is not lightly to be modified. However, the increasing 
diversity of interests which makes comradeship (the adjustment of personality to each 
other) difficult, the new status of women, the increasing disrespect for constituted 
authority, and the increasing knowledge of and changing attitude toward sex matters, 
all affect the family.—Porter R. Lee, The Family, IV (July, 1923), 103-11. (II, 3.) 

M. H. N. 


Helping Fathers and Mothers to Be Better Parents.—There is a challenge today 
for social workers to rise to the issue of teaching fathers and mothers how to discharge 
their responsibility in the adequate training of the habits and ideals of their boys and 
girls so as to prevent juvenile delinquency. It is an extremely delicate form of case 
work which one undertakes if one endeavors to affect the relations between husband 
and wife or between parents and children.—Edith Everett, The Family, IV (July, 
1923), 121-26. (II, 3.) M. H. N. 


Stream Pictures from Family Records: Sub-Normal Parents.—The parents 
were both sub-normal: he, docile, inarticulate, helpless; she, aggressive, loud, voluble, 
quarrelsome. They lacked a sense of the value of things and money, and they had no 
control over their children. The father broke down in health, children became delin- 
quent, and they were greatly in debt. Temporary relief was given them, but per- 
manent relief could only be effected by making certain adjustment in the family itself 
and by urging the relatives to take an active part in giving relief and help to manage 
the affairs of the family—The Family, IV (June, 1923), 92-94. (II, 3; a 

M. H. } 
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Standards of Public Aid to Children in Their Own Homes.—A digest of the reports 
from nine localities indicates that public aid under the so-called “‘mothers pension” 
laws is concerned with the living standard desired, the amount of aid needed, the effect 
of the work of the mother upon family life, and the standard of living actually attained. 
There is much need for service other than relief.—Florence Nesbitt, U.S. Dept ‘| 
Labor, Bureau Publication 118 (Washington, 1923). Pp.145. (II, 3; VI,1; 1. 

B. W. D. 


Certaln Aspects of Publlc Maternity and Infant Care In Berlin and Stockholm.— 
The public work in greater Berlin for the protection of needy mothers and infants is 
covered by the state, provincial, and municipal institutions. The organizations in 
Stockholm tend more toward decentralization but are characterized by individual 
efficiency and economy. A marked characteristic of the work in Berlin is that it is 
of an educational or constructive nature. Prenatal clinics, care during pregnancy, 
confinement and nursing period, and responsibility for foster-children indicate the 
distinction between relief and cure.—Elizabeth Pinney Hunt, Bryn Mawr College, 
Fellow American Scandinavian Foundation, University of Stockholm (1920-21). Pp. 
39. (II, 3; VI, 7; IX, 1.) B. W. D. 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Die Kinderwiege, ihre Formen und ihre Verbreitung.—The cradle is found in all 
Europe, in almost all of Asia, in the western half of North America, and all along the 
Pacific Coast down to the Strait of Magellan. It is not found at all in Africa. The 
trough-cradle is the original form; apparently it originated in Southeastern Asia and 
spread principally north and west. Other forms were later developed from this original: 
(1) the Celebes cradle was derived in Borneo and spread north to Japan; (2) the runner- 
cradle developed in Central Asia, most likely among settled or only semi-nomadic 
peoples, and spread west with the Huns and the Osmanian Turks; (7) the basket-cradle 
developed as a later form among Indo-Germanic peoples; (4) the cradle with a flat 
basis to be carried on the back of the mother developed among the American Indians 
and is among them connected with, if not responsible for, the custom of head-deforma- 


tion.—Walter Pflug, Archiv f. Anthrop., XLVII (Heft 4, 1923), 185-222. (III, 1.) 
A. M. M. 


Three Elements of African Culture.— Ethics: Africans have well-defined codes of 
ethics in respect to honesty, theft, and sex relations. Art: Their dances, songs, 
musical instruments, pottery, basketry, work in ivory, polychrome paintings, etc., 
are evidences of their love for the beautiful. Many close parallels are found between 
the essentials of African culture and those of Neolithic Europe. Government: In 
various parts of Africa there has been a close approach to well-ordered government 
dating from ancient days.——Gordon B. Hancock, Journal of Negro History, VIII 
(July, 1923), 284-300. (III, 1.) E. F. B. 


Den svenska férvaltningens rétter.—The first and smallest civic group among the 
old Swedes was the clan (dften); out of this developed the “hundred” (4drad); and 
out of this, in turn, the “folk” (foléet), with a common law. The chief and priest of 
the original clan gradually developed into the king, but only with religious prerogatives. 
All were yet equal before the law; judgment was given and administered at the “thing,” 
which every free man was required to attend. There, also, the king was elected. 
“Svea men own king to take, but also to wreak.” Later, especially at the time of the 
introduction of Christianity, the king assumed judicial and administrative duties. 
His council consisted of the most influential men from each district. Out of this 
council developed, from the thirteenth century, the “Herredag,” the successor of which 
is the present-day “Riksdag.”—Erik Schalling, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, XXVI 
(Haft. 1, 1923), 1-18. (III, 1, 3.) A. M. M. 


Die Anfinge der Bodenkultur in Siidamerika.—The gathering of the products 
of nature and the seeding and cultivation of the soil are considered two successive 
stages of economic development. With most primitive peoples both stages exist 
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side by side, and the transition is gradual. The second stage begins with and really 
means the manipulation and preparation of the soil according to the needs of the plant, 
Agriculture in South America seems to have begun, not with the clearing of the forests. 
but with artificial amassing of good soil for plants in open spots, and with the irrigation, 
as in Peru, of desert lands. Cultural group: The Guato Indians, formerly a numerous 
tribe, live even today to a great extent upon the products of the akuri palm. These 
grow in large old mounds (atterados) in the swamp lands. Close to the mounds can be 
found excavations from which the soil for the mounds undoubtedly was taken. Similar 
mounds are found over large territories in South America and to some extent in North 
America, and probably constitute the original mode of manipulating the soil for further. 
ing the production of plant foods.—Max Schmidt, Zéschr. f. Ethn., LIV (Heft 1-5 
1922), 113-22. (III, 1, 3.) A. M. M. 


Quelques apercus sur les caractéres distinctifs de la religion et de la magie.— 
The knowledge of nature by savages, so far as correct, was science. Failing in his 
effort to control nature, the savage attempted to humor, hire, beg, threaten the spirits 
supposed to govern each natural phenomenon. These ceremonies constituted magic. 
Science refutes all magic as inefficacious; apparent successes are by chance, or due to 
influence of mind on mind. Religion, like science, has grown, gradually casting off 
the false. Religion shares much with science, repudiates none of it, but goes beyond it 
in a few postulations outside the limits of science.—Papillault, Rev. d’anthrop., XXX 
(May-June, 1923), 171-78. (III, 2.) E. P. G. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


What the Workmen Are Thinking.—The causes for unrest among the people are: 
(1) a belief that the burden of the war is unfairly distributed; (2) the want of housing; 
(3) bitterness against high prices; (4) a belief that the employers intend to keep the 
workers down. These grievances recruit new forces to the communists. The workers 
are opposed to the diluting of their trade with new workers because all the avilable 
goods to be produced will be manufactured in a shorter time and the period of unemploy- 
ment will thereby be lengthened.—J. B. McLaughlin, Nineteenth Century and After, 
XCIV (July, 1923), 19-24. (IV, 1.) A. M. R. 


Den politiska partiférdelningen i Sverge.—The Swedish voters at the elections in 
1920 and 1921 may be divided into three classes or groups, according to social status: 
I (8 percent), II (40 per cent), and ITI (52 percent). The size of each of these groups, 
in the different election districts, is related to the number of votes cast for the three 
principal parties, the conservative, the liberal, and the socialist, in the same districts. 
Group I does not show correlation with any party in the country districts but a decided 
correlation with the conservative party in the cities; group II is correlated with both 
the conservative and liberal party in both country and city; group ITI correlates closely 
with the votes cast for the socialist party in both country and city, but there is a 
tendency, in spots, also to correlate with the liberal party.—John Olsson, Statsveten- 
skaplig Tidskrift, XX VI (Hiift. 2, 1923), 115-39. (IV, 1, 3; TX, 1.) A. M. M. 


Gandhi and the Indian National Mind.—The leadership of Gandhi is not only due 
to the ripeness of the time for such leadership, but also to his comprehension of the 
mind of his fellow-countrymen. He practices the acts of religion. He lays stress on 
the elevation of the native tongue to a national language. He advocated passive 
resistance as a weapon of the “strongest minded.” The national writers see in him 
“a symbol of the soul of the East.”—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, VII, (July-August, 1923), 293-301. (IV, 2; VII, 4.) A. MR. 


Are the Jews a Race?—There is no racial purity among the Jews of the kind 
that stimulates the emotional life of many European nations today. What is true of 
those nations today is also true of the Jews. In antiquity the Jews represented 4 
thorough mixture of divergent racial groups. The dispersion of the Jews tends to 
increase considerably the intermixture. There is a decided oye between the 
bodily form of the Jews and that of the people among whom they lived. The peculiar 
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mental reactions claimed as individual for the Jews are in each community the result of 
the conditions under which they lived.—Franz Boas, The World Tomorrow, VI (Jan- 
uary. 1923), 5-6. (IV, 2.) A. M.R 
Nationalism and the Jews.—Anti-Semitism of today finds its explanation in the 
modern growth of nationalism. Poland, Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, and other countries are good illustrations of this tendency. After the 
war the Jew was a vicarious substitute for the hated enemy. The Jew has at present 
the greatest opportunity of being of service to humanity. Having no nation of his own 
the Jew can lead the way for the organization of the world on an international basis. 
They have done it in the past through international trade. They can do it now 
through the enlightenment of other groups as to the necessity of co-operation on an 
international scale-—Herbert Adolphus Miller, The World Tomorrow, V1 (January, 
1923), 8-10. (IV, 2.) A. M. R. 


Negro Servitude in the United States —At first the Negro’s service only was 
owned. But this service gradually became involved in wills, estates, taxation, and 
business transactions; and the conception eventually developed that the servant’s 
person should be regarded as property. In both custom and law the servant himself 
came to be considered as personal estate.—T. R. Davis, Journal of Negro History, 

E. F. B. 


VIII (July, 1923), 247-83. (IV, 2.) 


Methodism and the Negro in the United States—The movement for separate 
Negro Methodist churches became successful in 1813, plantation missions constituting 
the chief interest of Methodism in this connection. There has been no racial separation 
in annual conferences except as requested by local bodies interested. Six negroes 
have been elected bishops in the Methodist church.—J. C. Hartzell, Journal 4 Negro 
History, VIII (July, 1923), 301-15. (IV, 2, 4.) E. F. B. 


Social Attitudes of Chinese Immigrants.—The mother holds a position of authority 
in the family. The women and the children have a narrow social life. The men find 
their social expression in the affiliation with a tong. Ancestor worship is not generally 
taught to the children, but it is still practiced. There is a tendency to do away with 
many of the old institutions. Because of the social distinction between the races, the 
loyalty of the Chinese to the United States is rather a doubtful quality —Nora Sterry, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (July-August, 1923), 325-33. (IV, 2.) 

A. M. R. 


The American Congo.—The policy of the government as far as the Indians are 
concerned is to pursue the following course: (1) to diminish progressively the Indian 
land holdings; &) to destroy the spiritual life of the Indians; (3) to keep the Indians 
from the privileges which develop manhood and citizenship; (4) to intensify this 
control by a monopoly of control by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to the exclusion of 
other departments of the government. To execute the foregoing policies by two 
methods: The first method is to use an enormous employed force, who administer a 
uniform technique regardless of the divergence among the Indian tribes; the second 
method is by the tradition of Congress which holds that the Indian questions are local 
questions to be handled by the local congressmen who represent constituencies hostile 
to the Indians.—John Collier, Survey, L (August 1, 1923), 467-76. (IV 2 _. 4.) 

A. M.R. 


Democracy in Administration.—The problems of administration are to be solved 
only by exposure to public opinion and sane utilization of the public interest. In the 
long run, success will depend on the degree of exposure and the frequency and constancy 
of contact between administrators and the public.—Jennie McMullin Turner, American 
Political Science Review, XVII (May, 1923), 216-30. (IV, 3; VII, 3.) E. F. B. 


Democracy or What?—It is men’s nature to fight. But social progress will be 
furthered mainly by thought, discussion, and propaganda carried on deliberately by 
the intellectual and moral oligarchy, which is not class conscious, selfish, nor inspired 
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by hate; the minority which reads the future aright in the light of present realities. 
—Victor S. Yarros, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIII (July, 1923), 369-87 
(IV, 3; VII, 4.) E. F. B. 


The Present Religious Situation in India—The most significant movement jn 
India today is the nationalistic. It is reflected in the proposal of many leaders to re- 
turn to the tenets of the Vedas, reinterpreted in modern terms, and in the demand 
of others that Christianity be interpreted through the imagery and thought-forms 
familiar to the people of the country. Indian leaders are dreaming of a higher religioys 
synthesis, combining what is best in Christianity with the best in the indigenoys 
faiths—Angus Stewart Woodburne, Journal of Religion, III (July, 1923), 387-97. 
(IV, 4, 2.) A. M. R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Professional Training of Rural Leaders.—Leaderships is one of the prime needs 
of the small town and open country. In the past this has eas largely an accidental 
matter. Present-day needs demand that those who are to serve rural people pro- 
fessionally must be specifically trained for the task of directing progress activities. 
The University of Missouri has made a beginning at such training. This is based 
both on courses of instruction and on field work carried on in various types of labora- 
tories.—E. L. Morgan, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 


185-94. (V. 1.) 


Social Possibilities of the Village.—The village, as the meeting place of the city 
and the open country, has a chance to develop the best for both. The institutional 
functions of the school and church must be enlarged and include leadership in recrea- 
tional and social activities. The village is becoming a farmer’s center. Manufacturing 

lants are moving in on a small scale. People are returning from the city to the vil- 
age. oo L. Melvin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (July-August, 1923), oo 
(V,1 A .M. R. 


Some Rural Social Agencies: Their Nature and Extent.—According to the 1920 
census, 36.2 per cent of the population of Ohio is rural. A study of 1,272 trade-area 
rural communities in Ohio shows that only 2 of these areas possess as many as 14 ofa 
possible 20 social agencies, while 218 have one agency and 163 have none. The needs 
of these communities differ widely and the organization of the agencies in the com- 
munities reporting, of course, varies also. However, it is indicated that much of the 
social and cultural poverty of rural Ohio can be reduced by increasing the number of 
social agencies in the communities where so few now exist.—C. E. Lively, Bulletin of 
Ohio State University Agricultural Service, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (1922-23). Pp. 48. 
(V, 1.) B. W. D. 


Rural Planning: The Social Aspects.—Rural planning involves not only the 
construction of the new, but the preservation of the old. The social aspects of rural 
planning in a selected group of rural communities indicate the possibilities of proper 
planning, development and conservation of resources in our rural sections.— U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1325 (May, 1923). Pp. 29. (V, 1.) 

B. W. D. 


A Typical Oregon Rural Community.—A country community located near Eugene 
has been used as a basis for bringing out some ills peculiar to rural communities. 
This community is “not dead or dying yet far from a state of good health.” Reference 
to the roads, schools, recreation, health, etc., in relation to the farmer and his life 
makes it apparent that many possibilities have been overlooked in these fields.— 
Charles Glen Smith, Commonwealth Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1923), pp. 183-05: 
Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Press. (V, 1.) B. W. D. 


Hermiston as a Community Study.—The romance of Hermiston (Oregon) begins 
in 1904 with little else save an abundant faith in its possibilities. In 1923, with a 
population of 700, it is well organized, and “a spirit of co-operation pervades the whole 
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community.” The future of the town lies, perhaps, not in its growth, but in the 
spread of the gospel of neighborliness, and in serving the immediate needs of the 
vicinity —A. C. Voelker, The Commonwealth Review, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3 (April-July, 
1923), Pp. 217-28. Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Press, 1923 (V, 1.) 

B. W. D. 


Realization of Co-operation, Fellowship, and Life Enrichment in the Oregon Rural 
Community.—All is well with the people of any nation only as the life on its farms is 
clearly the preferred life of its representative men and women. There is, however, 
a need for expansion, enrichment, and refinement in the life of the farmer to make 
rural life more attractive. The representative Oregon community is making long 
strides toward meeting this need. Larger rewards are promised for these communities 
through developed co-operative community effort—F. G. Young, Commonwealth 
Review, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1923), pp. 165-82. Eugene, Ore.: University of 
Oregon Press. (V, 1, 3.) 

B. W. D. 


Some Factors in Town and Country Relationships.—There is a lack of co-operation 
between farmers and townspeople as shown in a study of six rural communities and 
small towns of Louisiana. The farmer has more contacts and influence as the size of 
the town community decreases. Relationships of town and country are unsatisfactory 
and invite programs for change, progress, and development, which will acquaint the 
townsman with the problems of the farmer and the farmer with the townsman’s 
trade and social difficulties—Augustus W. Hayes, Research Bulletin of Tulane Uni- 
versity (September, 1922). Pp. 46. (V, 1; V, 3.) B. W. D. 


Organizing Farmers for Economic and Political Action.—Not only are farmers 
almost universally organizing for economic action, but there is a growing tendency for 
them to organize also for political action. A farmer class consciousness is rapidly 
developing. Farmers have learned the art of borrowing business technology and 
techniques. This agrarian movement is similar to the labor movement as a phe- 
nomenon in social psychology. It challenges certain of the major practices in our 
economic world, and certain of the dominant traditions in our world’s social life.—Carl 
of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 194-99. 
(V, 1; VII, 3. 


Town Studies.—In this Bulletin, prepared as a study course in civic development, 
an effort has been made to suggest a consistent point of view from which town studies 
may be made and benefits derived. The subject is presented so as to indicate the 
reciprocal action of the citizen and the community. Suggestions for meetings, ques- 
tions to be discussed, and a Bibliography are included.— Harold D. Meyer, University 
of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. Il, No. 4 (October 16, 1922). Pp. 56. 
(V, 1, 2; IX, 3.) B. W. D. 


The Basis for Distinctively Higher Oregon Community Aims.—The people of 
Oregon have much to gain for themselves, as well as for posterity, in directing their 
efforts toward raising the standards of community life. These standards may be 
assured by the possession of resources of intelligence, knowledge of community life, 
economic surplus for the farmer, improved highways, community home establishments, 
and intercommunity activities—F. G. Young, Commonwealth Review, Vol. V, Nos. 


2and 3 (April-July, 1923), pp. 199-216. Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Press, 
(V, 1, 3.) B. W. D. 


Les bouleversements de Paris.—( Lc capitale de demain.) The author describes 
the present conditions: Everywhere are to be seen vagabounds, filth, ruined buildings, 
fallen walls, and graves. He then tells the history of the growth of Paris during 2,000 
years, especially noting the wars and internal revolutions. Finally, he develops his 
program of improvement, and gives his vision of the Paris of the future.—M. Talmeyr, 
Rev. des deux mon., XVI (July, 1923), 436-52. (V, 2.) E. P. G. 
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The Character and Functioning of Municipal Civil Service Commissions in the 
United States.—Our public service is becoming ever more important. There are 
prospects of future growth with the expansion of governmental functions. A statistica] 
study, from thirty-one jurisdictions, shows existing conditions of political domination, 
high rate of turnover of employees, lax enforcement of merit principles, and inadequate 
participation of workers in determining conditions of employment. The character 
and functioning of these commissions should be improved, and may be improved by 
the expansion of the commission to a personnel agency; and by the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for the new functions.— Report of the Committee on Civil Service Govern. 
mental Research Conference of the United States and Canada (June, 1922). Pp. 104. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press. (V, 2; VI, 7.) B. W. D. 


The Philosophy of Community Organization Community organization is a some- 
what vague term that may be applied to the whole broad field of community life, or 
to the consciously directed efforts to improve standards of living. Limits are set to 
the latter effort by the dominant social ideals prevailing at any one time. Within the 
field of philanthropy the Charity Organization movement, and, more recently, com- 
munity councils have attempted to be more inclusive types of community organization. 
Such organization is frustrated by the element of conflict in community life, a factor 
which some definitions of community fail to take account of. Dynamic social changes 
in modern life in both cities and country accentuate the conflict element. Conflicting 
interests in the community are represented by forms of partial community organization, 
loyalty to which may eclipse loyalty to the community as a whole. In addition to the 
partial forms, certain pathological types of organization exist that are destructive of 
any general community ideals. Even the modern family and the state may so function 
as to prevent the development of a general sense of community. However, modern 
social psychology teaches that human nature is adaptable; and the conflict elements 
may be somewhat modified and subordinated to general interests through experiments 
in inclusive types of community organization. Examples of these are the more progres- 
sive community financial federations, the consumers’ co-operative movement, organiza- 
tion in the interest of health, and in the field of recreation and of leisure time. Con- 
sciously directed community organization of this general and inclusive sort, then, aims 
to elevate the plane of rivalry in the community, and to prevent devastating strife 
through the development of a spirit of disciplined co-operation. It is an ideal that 
cannot be fully realized, but it is worth all the theoretical and practical effort that we 
can devote to it.—Arthur Evans Wood, Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XVII (1922), 178-84. (V, 3.) 


The Self-Conscious Community.—This article is a résumé of a report issued by 
the National Information Bureau concerning ‘the interrelation of the work of national 
social agencies in fourteen American communities.’’ Local self-sufficiency does not 
give the national agencies the opportunity to render the service they are fitted for. 
In certain communities the work of those agencies is affected by local issues and 
leaders. There seems to be widespread a feeling that too many of the national agencies 
are located in New York City. To be successful a national agency must have solidarity 
in its constituency which does not only include its national board of directors and staff, 
the local boards and staff, but also the volunteer workers, contributors, and those 
sections of the public which are, or may become, interested in the purpose of the 
agency.—Geddes Smith, Survey, L (July 15, 1923), 427-30. (V, 3; VI, 6.) cs 
A. M. R. 


Democracy in College Government.—Faculties and administrations have come 
to realize the great educational effect of conferring responsibility upon students. Social 
and communal organization: But the American university has not yet realized its obliga- 
tions to the community of which it is a part. Municipal universities and extension 
courses are steps toward a higher democracy—Henry Noble MacCracken, Jal 
Review, XII (July, 1923), 703-22. (V, 3; VI, 3; VII, 2.) E. F. B. 


The Passing of the Poolroom.—The “cruising radius” of the motor, radio, and 
movie have made it possible to leave Main Street. The radio and movie make 1t 
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possible to go and remain at the same time. Social change: The movies, radio, and 
motor car have done to Bradley’s poolroom what they have done to the rest of Main 
Street. Twenty years ago the town itself was just a poolroom circumscribed by four 


walls—Charles Merz, New Republic, XXXV (May 30, 1923), 15-17. (V, 4; VII, 4.) 
E. F. B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Home Responsibilities of Women Workers.—The demand for an equal wage for 
women is a demand for freedom: (1) to select one’s employment in accordance with 
one’s capacity; (2) to be equipped to do the job selected after a standard determined 
by objective analysis; and (3) to be so remunerated as to be able to render one’s own 
most efficient service without constituting one’s self a menace to the standard of life 
already built up by other workers.—S. P. Breckinridge, Journal of Political Economy, 


XXXI (August, 1923), 521-43. VI, 1; II, 3.) E. F. B. 


What Shall the Churches Do with the Young Radicals?—The radical is needed 
to make familiar new ideas. Such ideas should have an opportunity for free discus- 
sion. A church that suppresses radicals will be encouraging the rise of hostile radi- 
cals who destroy and do not build. To influence others the radical should be sure of 
his facts. —Francis J. McConnell, Journal of Religion, I11 (July, 1923), 398-412. (VI, 2; 
VII, 2.) A. M. R. 

Recreation and the New Psychology.—The new psychology teaches that ideas 
are the result of our activities. The accentuation of the instinct theory in the organiza- 
tion of play programs is retrogressive. All forms of human activity can be intel- 
lectualized. Recreation programs are for the purpose of getting people together for 
collective significant activities. The new psychology believes that progress can come 
not through control but through release. Recreation in the present time is the means 
to give this release for the realization of the unfulfilled wishes——E. C. Lindeman, 
The Playground, XVII (July, 1923), 211-12, 246-48. (VI, 4.) A. M. R. 


The Evolution of American Jurisprudence as Illustrated in the Criminal Code of 
Pennsylvania.—The general tendency has been toward the gradual diminishing of the 
religious influence in criminal jurisprudence and the substitution of the relation of 
punishment to social protection and well-being. First reaction against English code 
was the result of the national feeling after 1776. Penal code later affected by 
Montesquieu, Beccaria, and Blackstone. The Pennsylvania code has undergone 
several revisions in order to make it more effective and humane.—Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Open Court, XXVII (June, 1923), 321-38. (VI, 5.) “ne 


La Riforma della giustizia penale.—Imprisonment, primarily for the defense of 
society, should re-educate the delinquent to: (a) the positive attitude regarding human 
rights and solidarity, (6) literacy, (c) a working trade, assuring ability to live eco- 
nomically independent instead of parasitically. Social economy also suggests the 
value of agricultural or other public labor of the prisoner. It is most desirable to 
develop a professional technique and psychological standardizations in penal justice.— 
M. Calzia, Rivista, XLVIII (April, 1923), 37-63. (VI, 5.) E. P. G. 


Sociological Jurisprudence.—The final cause of the law is the welfare of society. 
Jurisprudence and sociology: But a sociological jurisprudence could do no more than 
follow the mores of the time, many of which have their origin in ignorance, superstition, 
and illusion. Jurisprudence and social philosophy: The socialization of the law means 
a confession that the exercise of abstract rights may lead to concrete wrongs.—Frank 
Thilly, Philosophical Review, XXXII (July, 1923), 373-84. (VI, 5; X, 5.) er. 


_ Deductions from a Study of Social Work Positions.—One of the most definite 
indications of the lack of standards in the field of social work is the situation with 
reference to training. Constant reference is made to “training schools” and “trained 
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workers,” yet nowhere can there be found a key to the meaning of these phrases, 
To some people the word “trained” indicates the completion of an apprenticeship, 
to some it means “experienced,” to some it implies the possession of a diploma froin a 
training school. The words “apprenticeship” and “training school” themselves mean 
various things to different people. The personnel research conducted by the American 
Association of Social Workers during the past year has made it possible to set forth here 
tentatively something which will give the basis for a measuring scale from which can 
be derived common conceptions and common terms with which to describe the various 
stages in the training of a worker and the various types of training —Paul Beisser, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 207-14. (VI, 6.) 


Ten Years of Work for Children.— More than one-half of the states have created 
commissions on child welfare. There has been an increasing appreciation of the 
importance of scientific research and good administrative technique. In much of the 

rogress achieved, the Children’s Bureau has furnished the facts on which action was 
ased.—Grace Abbott, North American Review, CCXVIII (August, 1923), _ 189-200, 
(VI, 6; 1, 3.) E. F. B. 


Unit Cost of Social Service in a Case-working Agency.—The Minneapolis Family 
Welfare Association, through its three service departments and two administrative 
departments, had an average of 782 families under care per month in 1922 at a cost of 
$4.04 per family per month.—Frank J. Bruno, The Family, IV (June, 1923), 89-01. 
(VI, 6; VIII, 1; IX, 4.) M. H. N. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Typisierung als Wirtschaftsorganisation.—Standardization means a stipulated, 
stabilized, and quantitative manner and form of industrial production according to the 
majority demand of the market. In this process the technician, the entrepreneur, 
and the organizer become the dominating economic figures. The different trust 
formations of the last few decades are characteristic as well as logical results of the 
trend. Creative economy (in the sense of variation and individual experimentation) 
ony a secondary réle to organization economy.—Ernst Schuster, Weltwirtsch. Archio, 

IX (Heft 3, 1923), 429-38. (VII, 1.) A. M. M. 


Ethical Consequences of the Industrial Revolution.—The economic process: 
The conditions of production, in order of precedence, are: (a) In manual production or 
handicraft: (1) function of thing produced, conceived in terms of consumer’s needs; 
(2) material, conceived in terms of function; (3) technique, conceived in terms of 
material; (4) appliances, conceived in terms of technique. (5b) In machine pro- 
duction: (1) appliance used; (2) technique conceived in terms of capabilities of 
appliance; (3) material, conceived in terms of suitability to technique; (4) function, 
conceived in terms of consumer’s needs. Of the two sets of conditions, those in 
(a) are ethically satisfactory; those in (6) are not. Because of the conditions in 
(6) the consumer’s interests are sacrificed for the sake of appliance, technique, and 
material. Social attitudes: As a result we are experiencing fraud and profiteering as 
well as loss of that character-building process which was involved in the conditions 
of (a).—R. Austin Freeman, International Journal of Ethics, XXXIII (July, 1923), 
347-68. (VII, 1, 4.) E. F. B. 


Religion and the Younger Generation.—Religion is different to the present than 
to previous generations because its forms of expression change. Modern causes of 
change are: (1) rapid growth of the naturalistic point of view; (2) decreasing respect 
for ancient writers and authority in general; (3) increase and growing complexity of 
secular interests. The new faiths must be in harmony with science.—James Bissett 
Pratt, Yale Review, XII (April, 1923), 594-613. (VII, 2.) E. F. B. 


Social Re-education and Nervous Disorders.—The approximate objective of 
religious education is to realize the citizenship in that ideal universal! community 
composed of all persons co-operating in the quest of the good life. Any education 
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which tends to prevent a complete development of the child’s nature encourages 
“nervousness.” The best methods for treatment are: (1) the discovery and rationaliza- 
tion of the forgotten, or so-called unconscious factors; (2) restimulation of the patient 
through contacts in his social life, which will develop new loyalties and harmonize 
the old partial and conflicting ones. In most cases the cause of the neurosis was 
due to some shock in childhood. To prevent children from becoming victims to some 
form of “nervousness,” there must be a complete control of the social and physical 
environment of the child. The right habits in children can only be formed in the 
influence of their environment. Social reconstruction is prerequisite to personal 
reorganization.—Ernest B. Harper, Journal of Religion, II (July, 1923), 361-77. 
(VII, 2; VIII, 4.) A. M. R. 


Educational Adventures in an Institution.—One of the most exciting adventures of 
today is to explore the educational possibilities of the neighborhood in which a school 
happens to be situated. At Carson College for Orphan Girls the neighborhood, as 
well as certain resources of the institutions, are made use of for educational experiences 
of the children. Not only does the neighborhood furnish employment for the girls 
but many other opportunities for participation in the affairs of the neighborhood are 
offered.—Phoebe C. Allnutt, The Family, IV (June, 1923), 95-98. ai 7.) 


The Tufts Report on Education and Training for Social Work.—The repert analyzes 
the field of social work into its four recognized types of work: (1) individual and family 
case work; (2) work with clubs and groups; (3) community organization work; and 
(4) research; differentiates certain borderland fields; and discusses the purpose and 
organization of professional schools, the location and provision for education and 
training, whether training for social work should be graduate or undergraduate, the 
present situation as to entrance requirements, the specific subjects which should be 
required for entrance as a foundation for professional courses, the problems of the 
curriculum, the problems of instruction, and fellowships and scholarships. The 
importance of background education in the sciences bearing upon social problems is 
rightly emphasized in the report. Universities and women’s colleges can provide 
not only background courses for social work but, in most cases, advanced courses in 
research and fundamental social problems. Recruiting for social work, given only 
incidental attention in the report, if properly organized will secure an increased number 
of students of sufficient maturity and proper personal qualifications. Schools of 
social work in connection with universities can more carefully select from their own 
students those qualified to take training for social work than can the independent 
schools which are limited to applicants from other institutions.—J. L. Gillin, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 200-207. (VII, 2; VI, 6.) 


Theology from the Point of View of Social Psychology.—Theology is an expression 
of group belief in distinction from philosophy, which is an unofficial individual interpre- 
tation. Social origins: The meaning of theology is to be found by a study of its social 
origin. Most theological terms are social “patterns.” Theology is also derived from 
ritual and customs, which antedate doctrines. Theology is thus seen to be functional 
inits nature. The value of theological formulas is to be determined by asking whether 
they actually promote the religious life of the group.—Shailer Mathews, Journal of 
Religion, III (July, 1923), 337-51. (VII, 2; I, 0 A. M. R. 


Machtpsychologie.—Modern crowd psychology is fundamentally the psychology 
of modern democratic masses who are conscious of their power but have not yet learned 
to use it. Yet the emphasis must be on the individual as the unit. The process by 
which individual wills are woven into the fabric of social power is rational and sound 
and proceeds as follows: consciousness, in some degree, of the necessity of co-operation 
with its give and take; the integration of a sense of honor in both weak and strong in 
response to this; a perception of the consequences and a pride in the consciousness of 
power, which pride is transformed into a sense of socal date The more intimate 
and real the situation, the more intense the feeling of duty. In the integration of a 
faith the experience and consciousness of power is the most intense. It defies the 
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world; personal preferences are not considered. The rise and exhaustion of such 
consciousness and experience of power in the masses constitute the great wave move. 
ments in history.—Friedrich Wieser, Zéschr. f. Volkwirtsch. u. Sozialpol., N.F. I] 
(Heft 1-3, 1923), 1-30. (VII, 3; I, 4.) A. M. M. 


Constructive Group Control.—Group control divides itself into two classes, the 
repressive and the constructive. The first kind was necessary at one time. With the 
evolution of social knowledge and vision the second type is employed. Constructive 
stimulation makes repression unnecessary. It develops personality through social 
interaction. It subordinated the interests of specific groups to those of the larger — 
Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (July-August, 1923), 334-38. 
(VII, 3.) A. M. R. 


Some Sociological Aspects of Coercion.—Coercion belongs primarily under social 
control, and secondarily under social pressure. ‘“‘Non-violent coercion” is suggested 
to designate methods falling between persuasion and violent coercion. Non-violent 
coercion takes form in the strike, the boycott, and non-co-operation in India. Utilizing 
the fact that all social arrangements, even tyrannies, subsist upon voluntary 
co-operation in part, this form of coercion operates through concerted withholding of 
social contacts. Non-co-operation and Secret Intimidation Contrasted. These two 
coercive methods are diametrically opposed, because of their divergent attitudes toward 
secrecy, fair play, and willingness to suffer the consequences. Non-violent coercion, 
being the suspension of co-operation, regarded both as an attitude and as a system of 
objective social relations, is most vitally related to those fundamental principles which 
form the frame-work of fair play. And this last, as the supreme social virtue, is out- 
raged by night-riders, cherished by non-co-operators, but best conserved, in the long 
run, through the persuasive-coercive methods of political procedure—C. M. Case, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 75-87. (VII, 3, 4; 1, 4.) 


The Group Mind and the General Will.—The essence of the distinction between 
the sovereignty of the state and the authority of minor associations is that the state 
in principle, claims the whole of a man, and the others do not. There is no good reason 
for belief in the existence of a group-self, group-person, group-mind, or group-will. 
A group of minds is not a group-mind but a mental group.—J. Laird, Monisit, XXXIII 
(July, 1923), 453-72. (VII, 4; I, 4; V, 3.) E. F. B. 


The Mechanism of Cultural Variations.—The difference in the attitudes of indi- 
viduals and groups to the same idea is due to a difference in receptivity toward that 
idea. The factors leading toward a modification in the receptivity of individuals 
and groups are: a continuous process of overcoming the inertia of each individual 
mind in turn; a general improvement in ethical tone which permitted the acceptance 
of an idea previously unacceptable; a utilitarian necessity for the change in the attitude. 
There are definite variations in the receptive attitudes of the average individual toward 
particular ideas or classes of ideas which occur at certain periods in relation to some 
other evolutionary factor. This provisional assumption involves two postulates: 
(1) a psychological mechanism by means of which the group is able to effect a selective 
synthesis from among current ideas at each phase of its evolution; (2) the existence of 
some evolutionary law which controls the operation of selection.—(Section II to follow.) 
C. W. Soal, Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 173-79. (VII, 4.) A. M. R. 


The Mechanics of Revolution.—An impression of imminent revolution is not 
wholly absent in America. Revolutions, however, are usually presaged by certain 
signs and danger signals, such as: general restlessness in population; gradual concen- 
tration of dissatisfaction and discontent; the transfer of the allegiance of the intellec- 
tuals; the ruling class losing faith in itself and its cause and failing to command respect; 
appeals to cupidity; and the development of social myth and shibboleth together 
with a consequent discharge of accumulated tensions. The revolution is generations 
in development and realization. The analysis thus given indicates no possibility of a 
revolution in the United States within this generation.—Lyford Paterson Edwards, 
St. Stephen’s College Bulletin. Vol. LXIV (May, 1923), No. 2, pp. 17-24. Annandale- 
on-Hudson, New York. (VII, 4.) B. W. D. 
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SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Sexual Offender.—This case study of a young man who was arrested for 
mailing obscene letters leads to the conclusion that such individuals can often be 
shown to be homosexuals whose anti-social activities are psychologically motivated 
by unconscious conflicts. They should therefore be treated as mentally ill and not 
ils.—B. Karpman, Psychoanalytic Review, X (July, 1923), | 

; IX, 5.) F. B. 


On Prison Reform.—The most beneficial reform introduced into our prisons is 
the making the prisoners self-supporting while serving their sentence. It resulted in 
the decline of the “dope” habit and many unnatural crimes. The greatest percentage 
of crime can be traced to bad environment. Precautions should be taken to formulate 
some plan to help released prisoners to make a good start in life without their returning 
to their former haunts.—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXII 


(January, 1923), 1-9. (VIII, 1.) A. M. R. 


vill. 


The Subman.—The growth of social responsibility for the unfit tends to increase 
their number and survival to the detriment of society. The subman has many resem- 
blances to the aboriginal Negro. In many ways the Negro is superior. The subman 
forms an appreciable part of the population. Indications are present to indicate that 
in time they will form a preponderance of the population. Indications already point 
to the detrimental effect of this class on society.—R. Austin Freeman. Eugenics 
Review, XV (July, 1923), 383-92. (VIII, 2.) A. M. R. 


Standards of Living as They Affect the Growth of Population Groups.—A higher 
standard of living has no biological value. It tends to substitute voluntary control of 
population growth for —_— of natural selection. Socially, this means hindrance 
to spread of culture. If people possessing high standards, are to perpetuate them- 
selves and maintain their standards, they must simplify their standards so as to allow 
for fair-sized families. Population problems and economic competition: They must pre- 
vent a too sordid economic competition between themselves and ple with lower 


standards—Warren S. Thompson, Science Monthly, XVII (July, 1923), 57-65. 
(VIII, 2.) E. F. B. 


La natalité et la mortalité chez les demi-sauvages.—In spite of polygamy and 
early marriages, the birth-rate usually just compensates for the death-rate among the 
half-civilized groups. Some causes of this reduction are: prolongation of nursing 
period (three or four years), with corresponding tabu on sexual relations; heavy labor 
of females, such as pounding rice, carrying burdens, cultivating manioc (miscarriages 
from these causes are common); and civilization, for with civilization come evil 
customs as well as good, for example, purchase and wearing of dirty, germ-laden, 
second-hand European clothes, alcoholism, prostitution, aad additional methods of 
abortion, contraception, etc. —P. Descamps, Bull. Inst. de Soc. Solvay, 11 (May, 1923), 
389-411. (VIII, 2, 3; III, 6.) E. P. G. 


La Conscience morbide.—Do abnormal minds represent paralysis of kinesthetic 
centers and of their association paths? Morbid people speak, often fluently, giving 
evidence of normal co-ordinations within, but their speech displays inability to adjust 
with the world without. The abnormal mind, even after long-continued study, seems 
baffling and actually incommensurable with the normal.—C. Blondel, Jour. psych., XXX 
(February, 1923), 128-46. (VIII, 4.) E. P. G. 


Psychoanalytisher Beitrag zur Theorie der Homoserualitit.—The rise of psychic 
homosexuality depends upon (1) a general disposition to forced neurosis (Zwangneurose), 
and (2) strong, inherited h homosexual components which become exaggerated by the 
suppression of the heterosexual components. The development of the disposition 
to forced neurosis, on the other hand, depend upon the excitants, generally of long 
duration, which are especially productive of aversion to incest. Conditions which 
serve as such excitants (with males) are: (1) death of father and close intimacy with 
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the mother; (2) only child where the father, because of occupation, is mostly away 

from home. Homosexuality in such cases becomes a safeguard against incest—)\,_ 

Nachmansohn, Zischr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 3, 1923), 62-68. (VIII, 4; IX, 4, ;) 
A. M. M. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Methods of Conducting Research Courses for College Students.—A research course 
for college students should open with a clear statement of the principles of the inductive 
method, such as (1) the working hypothesis, (2) collection and recording of facts 
(3) classification, (4) interpretation and generalization. It is convenient to illustrate 
the application of these principles in Mendel’s law of heredity and Engel’s laws of 
income. Each one of the steps of the inductive method has its own special dangers, 
It is important to illustrate fallacies connected with the use of the inductive method 
so that the student may learn caution. As soon as the student has obtained a clear 
conception of the meaning and procedure of the inductive method, it is important to 
give him the point of view that the skeleton of the inductive method is the backbone 
of scientific procedure in three such methods of social research as (1) the historical 
method, (2) field work, and (3) the statistical method. The historical method of 
documentary criticism is really an adaptation of the inductive method of modern science 
to the study of a particular form of data. The field-work technique of research is the 
technique of making direct observations of social phenomena in contrast to the histori- 
cal method which is a technique of critically utilized observations which others have 
made and recorded. Field work may be taught in connection with a carefully planned 
survey of some concrete community problem. The method of class self-organization 
is useful in this connection. The statistical method also is fundamentally the applica- 
tion of the inductive method to the study of mass phenomena. Statistics often seem 
abstruse and abstract because the teacher fails to show students that statistics is a 
special method of classifying and interpreting material gathered by field work.—f. 
Stuart Chapin, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 168-77. 
(IX, 1, 2, 3; X, 6.) 


Our Statistical Message——The American Association for Organized Family 
Social Work gathered statistics from 204 cities served by family welfare societies in 
1922. The total population in these cities is 29,744,000. the number of families helped 
was 265,000; the total expenditure was $7,900,000 with $3,500,000 for relief— 
Linton B. Swift, The Family. 1V (July, 1923), 131-34. (IX, 1; II, 3.) 

M. H. N. 


Progress of Social Case Work.—Case work is not new but the emphasis and tech- 
nique are constantly changing. We today believe in giving relief, but the important 
thing is the development of personality. Modern case workers have the advantage of 
the gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning case work, the larger opportunity 
for preparation and the improved technique.—Gordon Hamilton, The Family, IV 
(July, 1923), 111-18. (IX, 4; II, 3.) M. H. N. 


The Principles and Technique of Mental Measurement.—If we can count (and 
we do so count in our daily affairs) upon constancy in sensing differences, a constancy 
in human performances, or a constancy in mental relationship, the possibility of a 
unit and a science of mental measurement exists.—Truman L. Kelley, American 
Journal of Psychology, XXXIV (July, 1923), 408-32. (IX, 2.) E. F. B. 


Getting at Significant Social Situations in Foreign Countries.—The sociolozist 
privileged for a brief while to make inquiries in a strange country is not restricted to 
what he personally can see. The method of interviewing enables him to tap the stores 
of observation and experience of many select minds. Such interviewing presupposes 
a theory of what social facts are essential and significant, and hence the sociologist's 
queries will be very different from those of the ordinary newspaper interviewer. In 
every country there are persons who, under intelligent questioning, will yield valuable 
facts and interpretations. The interview method will be relied on, of course, only when 
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the statistical method is not available—Edward Alsworth Ross, Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 161-67. (TX, 3.). 


Methods of Field Research by the Federal Children’s Bureau — The field research of 
the Children’s Bureau is concerned with social and economic conditions as they affect 
child welfare, and with the extent and nature of particular problems and the methods 
of dealing with them. Topics of investigation that could be handled in small units 
have been selected, and a body of facts from which general conclusions could be drawn 
has been built up gradually. Methods of research include interviews with public officials 
and representatives of agencies, abstracting data from records, and gathering informa- 
tion by means of individual or family schedules. Data abstracted from records some- 
times comprise the main body of an investigation and usually form the basis of studies 
made by personal interviews. The schedule method should not be used unless satis- 
factory material cannot be obtained in other ways. The persons interviewed are 
entitled to explanation of the purpose of the study. Planning the study. The purpose 
of a study may be primarily to give assistance in a certain local situation, or it may be 
to secure information of general interest in a specific field. In Bureau studies both 
these points are taken into consideration. The items of the inquiry must be limited by 
selecting only those of the greatest importance, and those that can be secured with a 
fair degree of accuracy.—Emma O. Lundberg, Publications of the American Sociological 


Society, XVII (1922), 151-60. (IX, 4; I, 3.) 


Psychoanalysis and Vocational Guidance.—Mental levels and vocations: The 
mental level of the individual is a determining factor in choice of occupation. There 
are numbers of occupations all of which will fit indifferently a given mental level. 
Occupation and the wishes: Under such circumstances the affective trend will tend to a 
choice within such a group that will satisfy best the affective needs of the individual.— 
William A. White, Psychoanalytic Review, X (July, 1923), 241-60. (IX, 5; I, 4.) 

E. F. B. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Comte and Psychology.—Comte’s proper place in the a of sociology is 


not yet settled. This is illustrated by the variant criticisms of his psychology, some 
going so far as to insist he had no psychology at all. But Comte’s denunciation of 
psychology applied only to a certain type of psychology characterized by two out- 
standing defects: (1) its introspective method and (2) its overemphasis of the intellect. 
As against that kind of a psychology Comte insisted that only two possible methods 
could be used, namely, a study of the physiology and structure of the brain and the 
other organs, and a study of the products of the mind which are found in the culture 
and history of a people. He attempted to use both, but was primarily interested in 
the latter. As against the over-intellectualism of the psychologists Comte thought 
the “passions” or impulses should be stressed if one is to find the explanation of human 
conduct.—Walter B. Bodenhafer, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 


XVII (1922), 15-26. (X, 1; I, 4.) 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social and Political 
Theory. VI. Charles Horton Cooley (1864—). Cooley’s psvchological interpretation 
is that the social process is the result of many factors, all of which must be taken into 
consideration. The social process is largely determined by the “tentative method” 
which has no particular conscious guidance or teleological implication. The central 
point of his social psychology is that society and the individual are complementary 
and inseparable. His discussion of democracy treats it as a realized fact rather than 
as an unrealized aspiration. Because of the greatly increased volume of information 
and the improved means of communication and the diffusion of knowledge, democracy 
has become inevitable. Democracy is a system based on the free choice of expert 
guidance by the people. The will of humanity works itself out through many agencies, 
of which government is only one. Of all the non-political forms of social control, 
public opinion is the most important and the most powerful.—Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 194-205. (X, 1, 5.) A M.R. 
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Presentation of the Doctrine of Evolution in the Social Science.—An evolutionary 
background is fundamental in sociology as in other sciences dealing with organisms 
and their environment. It seems most effective, where prejudice is involved, to begin 
with facts and interpretations that are remote from human concern and widely accepted. 
Such for example are the concepts of cosmic and of geologic evolution. Organic evoly- 
tion can be approached in a similar manner, making the evolution of man the final 
conclusion that follows from the universal evidence that has been presented. As to 
the formulation of each particular line of evidence, inductive presentation is necessary, 
if the learner is to distinguish the unquestionable facts from the overwhelmingly rea- 
sonable inferences in terms of evolution, instead of merely accepted conclusions on the 
strength of authority. The line of least resistance is from the impersonal to the per- 
sonal, and from unquestionable facts to unavoidable conclusions. W. L. Curtis, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 40-50. (X, 3.) 


The Human Striving and the Categories of Science.—In his philosophic writings 
Léon Brunschvicg holds that reason is not an element of a synthesis which is to be 
established by a compromise between reason and faith; it is the positive function of 
the synthesis, while the réle of faith is to occupy the place of anticipation which reason 
is to reach, to provoke the effort which will make this reason equal to its own task. 
The philosophy of M. Brunschvicg opposes itself with equal rigor to the conceptualism 
of classic rationalism and to the modern anti-intellectualism. Pragmatism is not 
adequate enough for the student who is interested in understanding reality in all its 
refinement and subtlety. The only alternative is to study each phase of modern thought 
in its historical becoming.—Benjamin Ginzburg, Open Court, XXXVII (June, 1923), 
339-46. (X, 3.) A. M.R. 


Industrial Technique and Social Ethics.—There is a higher form of human control, 
lying in the very stuff of human nature, higher than the present method of control 
evolved by the industrial technique of today which is in conflict with the ethical values. 
Two methods have been tried to compromise between the demands of industry and 
the needs of humanity, the welfare program and the revolutionary method. Neither 
can accomplish the purpose. The only method of approach to the study of the indus- 
trial conflict is the application of the methods of science to the situation.—E. C. Linde- 
man, Survey, L (August, 1923), 492-94, 506-12. (X,4; VII, 1.) 

A. M. R. 


Individualism and Democracy.—Even with our knowledge of human heredity 
and social psychology we do not come as near as we could to distributing opportunity 
to individuals in proportion to their potential capacities. We need to experiment under 
conditions in which special privilege is reduced to a minimum.—A. B. Wolfe, Inier- 
national Journal of Ethics, XX XIII (July, 1923), 398-415. (X, 4; VII, 1.) . 

E. F. B. 


Sociology a Basic Science to Education.—Education is now a field of public work of 
great magnitude. It tends to become scientific, and to draw increasingly from basic 
pure sciences, of which sociology must be one. Sociology offers something toward 
the “‘socialization” of education, but its most important contribution must be toward 
determination of more adequate objectives for all kinds of school education. Now 
problems of education for democracy, of vocational education, and of better civic 
education require scientific solution. The “case grour” method now offers considerable 
promise as a means of scientifically determining s nool curriculan—David Snedden, 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 101-14. (X, 5.) 


Some Practical Application of Sociology to Education.— Misconceptions as to the 
place of individual and mass instruction in the schools are being removed through 
the practical treatment of the group as a sociological concept. Both curriculum- 
building and classroom method are being investigated on the basis of this group concept. 
In consequence, a new point of view is being established, sharply differentiating 
between individualization and socialization in education, between mass instruction 
and group instruction. Through the processes of group instruction social forces 
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fynction which are inhibited in the procedures commonly followed in mass instruction 
or in individualized teaching. That young people may be instructed in groups without 
breaking down their individuality as human beings is being demonstrated in the class- 
room, the auditorium, the library, the gymnasium, and the conference room of the 
modern school. Through the group concept the practical educator has become 
interested in ways of instructing the individual under the proper conditions of group 
life —C. C. Certain, Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 
115-28. (X, 5.) 


Sociological Bases of Education for Culture.—Culture groups differ from most 
others in that membership in them is voluntary. Hence sanctions for conformity 
to culture group standards are largely worth, instead of external pressure, sanctions. 
Asa result of democratic movement we are now demanding that schools give genuinely 
functioning culture-education, hence application of engineering spirit to cultural educa- 
tion. Two problems arise: (1) to find out what culture is when resolved into specific 
detail, in order that each element may be sought as a definite objective, and (2) to de- 
termine what part the school should assume as its responsibility. Particularizalion of the 
idea of culture: We must replace philosophical definition of culture with a sociologically 
determined one, which will consist of a specification of the many particular abilities 
an objective study shows to be necessary for meeting effectively the problems actually 
confronting people in those relationships called cultural. Systematic job analysis, 
method of defects, and method of agreement, are among the methods available for deter- 
mining scientifically the content of culture. Finding function of school. The school’s 
function is residual, i.e., it must do what other agencies would leave undone. Sample 
studies for finding residual function of school include: (a) Snedden’s type-group plan; 
(}) group surveys measuring present attainment against reasonable expectation; 
(c) direct study of contribution of non-school agencies.—Charles C. Peters, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 129-41. (X, 5.) 


School Discipline as Training for the Larger Social Control.—The sociologist has 
been so interested in general principles that he has failed to outline policies for their 
application in — institutional work. We have not only the general problems of 


social control but each institution has its own specific problems. The school as our 
dominant institution needs sociological treatment, and the training of its leaders should 
constitute one of the largest missions of applied sociology. School discipline is social 
control within the school group. It dominates ‘‘school life” and is therefore one of the 
most significant phases of education. Discipline is not merely a means to the end of 
subject-matter instruction, but an end in itself. Its purpose is character education, 
and it gives about all of the moral training the schools give through laboratory practice 
in controlled situations. Discipline thus becomes the best training we can give for 
social control in society-at-large.—Walter R. Smith, Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XVII eaell. 141-51. (X, 5.) 


Rural Sociology as a College Discipline.—Rural sociology (1) provides the knowl- 
edge of social environment required for adequate life adjustments; (2) makes for 
mental development; and (3) utilizes the laboratory method of study of the students’ 
own experiences and observations. The simplicity of rural life in its small number 
of organized interests and its complexity in the number of interests seeking expression 
through a smaller number of organizations offer an ample field for study. The teacher 
of rural social science has the opportunity for engaging in pioneer research and for 
developing in his students scientific attitudes and methods.—Paul L. Vogt, Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, XVII (1922), 190-93. (X, 6; V, 1.) 


The Purpose of Civics.—The essentials in the proper study of civics are: (1) a 
historical background to give the basis of the present; (2) a grasp of the position, 
limitations, and opportunities of the citizen of today; (3) an understanding of some of 
the significances of events with the ability to detect the tendencies of the time.—E. M. 
White, Sociological Review, XV (July, 1923), 206-14. (X, 6.) A. M. R. 
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Holt. Pp. 217. $2.25. 

Lehigh and New England Railroad Co. 
Finding the Facts. Bethlehem, Pa.: 
(Author). Traffic Dept. Paper. Apply. 

Levis, Ella Cannon. Citizenship. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 48s. 
$1.60. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien. Primitive Mental- 
ity; Authorized Translation by Lilian 
A. Claire. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 458. $5.00. 

Lleyd, E. M. H. Stabilisation; an 
Economic Policy for Producers and 
Consumers. New York: Knopf. Pp. 
140. $1.50. 

Lovestone, Jay. The Government Strike- 
breaker. (Workers’ Party Library, 
Vol. IT.) New York: Workers’ Party 
of America. Pp. 371. $1.50. 

Lyons, Albert Michael Neil. Fifty-fifty; 
a Blend of Old and New. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. Pp. 318. $2.00. 

Mackie, R.L. A Short Social and Politi- 
cal History of Britain. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Co. Pp. 440. $1.88. 

Marti, Victoriano Garcia. La prévision 
en sociologie. Paris: Giard. 

Michels, Robert. Der Aufstieg des 
Fascismus in Italien. Separatabdruck 
aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung. 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt, and others. 
The Mechanism of Mendelian Hered- 
ity; Rev. Ed. New York: Holt. 
Pp. 371. $5.00. 

Morgulius, Sergius. Fasting and Under- 
nutrition. New York: Dutton. Pp 
420 (85 pp. bibl.). $5.00. 

Morison, Stanley, and Jackson, Holbrook. 
A Brief Survey of Printing; History 
and Practice. New York: Knopf 
Pp. 87. $2.00. 

Muir, John Ramsay Bryce. Politics 
and New York: Knopf. 
Pp. 191. $1.7 

Nash, Arthur. ‘The Golden Rule in 
Business. New York: Revell. Pp. 
160. $1.25. 

O’Brien, George. An Essay on the 
Economic Effects of the Reformation. 
New York: Benziger Bros. Pp. 194. 
$3.00. 

Patterson, Samuel Howard. Family 
Desertion and Non- support; a Study 
of Court Cases in Philadelphia from 
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Whittier, Cal.: Whittier 
State School. No Pp. Apply. 

Pfister, Oskar. Expressionism in Art; 
Its Psychological and Biological Basis; 
authorized Tr. by Barbara Low and 
M. A. Miigge. New York: Dutton. 
Pp. 279. $3.00. 

Ravage, Marcus Fili. 
Europe, New York: Macmillan. 
250. $2.00. 

Reyes, José S. Legislative History of 
America’s Policy toward the Philip- 
pines. (Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Law.) 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
Pp. 205. $2.25. 

Robinson, Edward Stebens, and Richard- 
son-Robinson, Florence. Readings in 
General Psychology. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 690. $4.50. 

Roman, Frederick William. The New 
Education in Europe. New York: 
Dutton. Pp. 287. $5.00. 

Rueff, Jacques. Le change, phénoméne 
naturel. Paris: L’Opinion, 4, rue 
Chauveau-Lagarde. 

Saunders, Kenneth James. Buddhism 
and Buddhists in Southern Asia. 
(World’s Living Religious Ser.) New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

Savorgnan, Franco. Les effets de la 
guerre sur la proportion des sexes a 
la naissance. Extrait de la revue 
Scientia, Milan, 1922. 

Science (The) of Winning Men. Read- 
ing, Pa.: Handy Book Corporation. 
Pp. 58. $1.00. 

Simkhovitch, Vladimir Gregorievich. 
Marxism versus Socialism. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. Pp. 314. 
$2.00. 

Smith, Edwin W. The Religion of 
Lower Races; as Illustrated by the 
African Bantu. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. 95. $1.00. 

Squires, Walter Albion. 
gram of Religious Education. 
delphia: Westminster Press. 
$1.25. 


1916 to 1920. 


The Malady of 
Pp. 


A Parish Pro- 
Phila- 
Pp. 234. 
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Thompson, F. Longstreth. Site Planning 
in Practice; an Investigation of the 
Principles of Housing Estate Develop- 
ment. New York: Oxford. Pp. 286, 
$5.35. 

Tickner, F. W. Women in English 
Economic History. New York: Dut- 
ton. Pp. 239. $1.50. 

Tow, J.S. The Real Chinese in America: 
Being an Attempt to Give the General 
American Public a Fuller Knowledge 
and a Better Understanding of the 
Chinese People in the United States: 
Introd. by Hon. Ziangling Chang, 
Chinese Consul General at New York. 
New York: Academy Press. Pp. 168. 
$1.50. 

Trisca, Petre. Prolégoménes a une 
mécanique sociale: I, apergu sur 
histoire des doctrines économiques 
et sociales; II, étude sur la mécanique 
(analyse des ouvrages ayant le méme 
titre); III, “opus igne, auctor patibulo 
dignus.”’ Paris: Alcan. 3 vols. 

Tufts, James Hayden. Education and 
Training for Social Work. New York: 
Russell Sage. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

Vane Zile, Edward Sims. That marvel— 
the Movie; a Glance at Its Reckless 
Past, Its Promising Present, and Its 
Significant Future; with an Introd. 
by Will H. Hays. New York: Put- 
nam. Pp. 237. $2.00. 

Van Teslaar, James S., M.D. Sex and 
the Senses. Boston: Badger. Pp. 
377- $6.00. 

Warbasse, James Peter. Co-operative 
Democracy; Attained through Vol- 
untary Association of the People as 
Consumers. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 513. $3.50. 

Walsh, James Joseph, M.D. Cures; the 
Story of the Cures That Fail. New 
York: Appleton. Pp. 302. $2.00. 

White, A. K., and Macbeath, A. The 
Moral Self; Its Nature and Develop- 
ment; with a Foreword by A. D. 
Lindsay. New York: Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


ARTICLES 


Abbott, Grace. Ten Years of Work for 
Children. No. Amer. Rev. 218: 189- 
200. Aug. ’23. 

Albrecht, Gerhard. Zur Lehre von der 
Entstehung der sozialen Klassen. 
Jahr. f. nath. Oek. u. Statist. 119: 
273-89, Heft 3, ’22. 


Allmutt, Phoebe C. Educational Adven- 


tures in an Institution. The Family 
4:95-08, June ’23. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. The Evolution of 
American Jurisprudence as Illustrated 
in the Criminal Code of Pennsylvania. 


Open Court 37: 321-38, June ’23. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. Some Contribu- 
tions of American Psychological Sociol- 
ogy to Social and Political Theory. 
Sociol. Rev. 15:194-205, July ’23. 

Barco, Philippe. Journal de Philippe 
Barco, fusillé avec Miss Cavell. Rev. 
des deux mon. 16:126-60, July ’23. 

Bandini, Albert R. From Lycurgus to 


Lenine—Experiments in Communism. 
The Catholic World 701:636-46, Aug. 


J. B. The First Censor in 
= Cent. and After 44: 
128-34, July ’2 


Blanche, F. A. y Analogie. Rev. de 
ph hilos. 23:248-70, May-June ’23. 

Blondel, Ch. L’activité mentale selon 
Freud; Moi et Libido. Rev. de philos. 
48:109-22, July-Aug. ’23. 

La Conscience Morbide. 
psych. 30:128-46. Feb. ’23. 

Boas, Franz. Are the Jews a wg 
The World Tomorrow 6:5~6, Jan. ’ 

Bogardus, Emery S. Constructive 
Control. Jour. of App. Soc. 7:334-38, 
July-Aug. ’23. 

Breckinridge, S. P. Home Responsibili- 
ties of Women Workers. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. 31:521-43. Aug. ’23. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. Henry James: The 
First Phase. Dial 74:433-50, May ’23. 

Brock, L. G. A Censorship of Charities. 
Fortn. Rev. 114:113-21, July ’23 

Bruére, Martha Bensley. The Black 
Folk Are Coming On. Survey 50: 
432-35. July 15, ’23. 

Bruno, Frank J. Unit Cost of Service 
in a Case Working Agency. The 
Family 4:89-91. June ’23 

Brunschvigg, Léon. * La Solitudede Pascal. 
Rev. de métaphys. et de morale 30: 
165-80. Apr.-June ’23. 

Bryant, Elizabeth K. Delinquents and 
Non delinquents i in the Will-Tempera- 
pong Tests. Jour. Delin. 8:46-64, 
an 

Calkins, - N. The Debt of Science to 
Pasteur. Sci. Mo. 17:5-16, July ’23. 

Calzia, Mario. La Riforma della Giu- 
stizia penale. Rivista 48:37-63, Apr. 
23. 

Carrara, Mario. medici 
Rivista 48:69-74, May ’23. 

Carpenter, Smith W. Communism. 

_ Open Court 37:422-33, July ’23. 

Case, Clarence Marsh. Gandhi and the 
Indian National Mind. Jour. of App. 
Soc. 7:293-301, July-Aug. ’23. 

Collier, John. The American Congo. 
Survey 50:467-76, Aug. 1, ’23. 
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Jour. 
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Coudenhove, Hans. Feminism in Ny- 
asaland. Atlantic Mo. 132:186-97, 
Aug. ’23. 

Danforth, Ralph E. Creative Effort in 
Human Evolution. Sci. Mo. 17:129- 
34, Aug. ’23. 

Darwin, Leonard. Sterilization in 
America. Eugen. Rev. 15:333-44, 
Apr. ’23. 

Davis, T. R. Negro Servitude in the 
United States. Jour. of Negro Hist. 
8:247-83, July ’23. 

Descamps, P. La natalité et la mortalité 
chez les demi-sauvages. Bull. Inst. de 
Soc. Solvay 2:389-411, May ’23. 

Diamond, Herbert Maynard. Changing 
Character of Chinese Civilization. 
China Rev. 4:154-55, April ’23. 

Dickie, William M. Anticipations in 
Aristotle of the Four Experimental 
Methods. Philos. Rev. 32:401-9, July 
°23. 

Duffus, Robert L. Counter-mining the 
Ku Klux Klan. World’s Work 46:275- 
84, July ’23. 

Everett, Edith. Helping Fathers and 
Mothers to Be Better Parents. The 
Family 4:121-26, July ’23. 

Fitzgerald, J.G. Pasteur and the Science 
of Bacteriology. Sci. Mo. 17:23-29, 
July ’23. 

Freeman, R. Austin. Ethical Conse- 
quences of the Industrial Revolution. 
Internat. Jour. Ethics 33:347-68, July 
°23. 

The Sub-man. 
16:383-92, July ’23. 
Gettell, Raymond G. The Nature of 
Political Thought. Amer. Pol. Sci. 

Rev. 17:204-15, May ’23. 

Ginsburg, Benjamin. The Human Striv- 
ing and the Categories of Science. 
Open Court 37: 339-46. 

Gregory, Alyse. The Dilemma of Mar- 
riage. New Rep. 35:151-52, July 4,23. 

Grotjohn, Alfred. Proletariat und Ge- 
burtriickgang. Neue Zeit. 41:164-71, 
205-9, June 25, July ro, ’23. 

Hamilton, Gordon. Progress in Social 
Case Work. The Family 4:111-18, 
July ’23 

Hanchette, Helen W. 
Child Study Committee. 
4:126-31, July ’23. 

Hancock, Gordon B. Three Elements 
of African Culture. Jour. of Negro 
Hist. 8:284-300, July ’2 

Harper, Ernest B. Socia Re-education 
and Nervous Disorders. Journal of 


Religion 3:361-77, July ’23. 


Eugen. Rev. 


The Story of a 
The Family 
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Hartzell, J. C. Methodism and the 
Negro in the United States. Jour. of 
Negro Hist. 8:301-15, July ’23. 

Hildebrand, Joel H. Pasteur and the 
Science of Chemistry. Sci. Mo. 17: 
17-22, July ’23. 

Kantor, J.R. The Psychology of Feeling 
or Affective Reactions. Amer. Jour. 
Psychol. 34:443-63, July ’23. 

Kaploun, Albert. Le Réve différe-t-il de 
la veille comme l’individuel différe du 
social? Jour.psych. 20:440-50, May 

Karpman, B. The Sexual Offender. 
Psychoanal. Rev. 10:270-315, July ’23. 

Keen, W. W. Yale Rev. 
12:579-92, Apr. ’ 

Kelley, Truman Principles and 
Technique of Mental Measurement. 
a. Jour. Psychol. 34:408-32, July 


Arthur W. Psychological 
Tests for Business. Jour. Pol. Econ. 
31 "23. 

Johnson, exander. 
McCullock. The 
June ’23. 

Laird, Donald A. Influence of Likes and 
Dislikes as Related to Personality. 
Jour. Exp. Psychol. 6:294-303, Aug. 
23. 

Laird, J. The Group Mind and the 
General Will. Monist 33:453-72, July 


Carlton 
4 79-87, 


Oscar 
Family 


Central African 
Tribes: Their Wars and Superstitions. 
= Cent. and After 44:121-27, July 


23. 
Lampon, Curtis, Sir. 


K. S. The Behavioristic Inter- 
pretation of Consciousness, I. Psy- 
chol. Rev. 30:237-72, July ’23. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott. Present 
Conditions in China. Yale Rev. 12: 
562-78, Apr. ’23 

Lee, Porter R. Changes in Social Thought 
and Standards Which Affect the 
Family. The Family 4:103-11, July 


Letts, W. M. A Child’s Religion. Yale 
Simon. The 


Rev. 12:742-54, July ’23. 

Levy, M., and Tulchin, 

Resistance of Children during Mental 
Tests. Jour. Exp. Psychol. 6:304-22, 
Aug. ’23. 

Lindeman, E. C. Industrial Technique 
and Social Ethics. Survey 50:92-94, 
Aug. ’23. 

Recreation and the New Psy- 


chology. Playground 17:211-12, 
July 
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A Judgment of the 
New Rep. 34:322-23, May 16, 


Lippman, Walter. 
Tests. 
"23. 

Rich and Poor, Girls and Boys. 
New Rep. 34:295-96, May 9, ’23. 

Lovett, Robert Morss. The Pitfalls of 
Propaganda. The World Tomorrow 
6:167-69, June ’23. 

MacCracken, Henry Noble. 
in College Government. 
12:703-22, July ’23. 

McConnell, Francis J. What Shall the 
Churches Do with the Young Radicals? 
Jour. of Relig. 3:398-412, July ’23. 

McDougall, William. Purposive or 
Mechanical Psychology ? Psychol. 
Rev. 30:273-88, July ’23. 

McLaughlin, J. B. What the Workmen 
Are Thinking. 19th Cent. and After 
44:13-18, July ’23. 

Mann, Fritz Karl. Wirtschaftliche 
Organisationsideen der Gegenwart. 
on Archiv. 19:62-80, Heft 1, 


Democracy 
Yale Rey, 


Ellen. 
Stability in Children. 
8:1-40, Jan. 

Mathews, Shailer. Theology from the 
Point of View of Social Psychology. 
Jour. of Relig. 3:337-51, July ’23. 

Melvin, Bruce L. Social Possibilities of 
the Village. Jour. of App. Soc. 7: 
302-8, July-Aug. ’23. 

Merlin, Roger. Jules Siegfried, sa vie— 
son ceuvre (une suite). Le Musée 
SOC. 30:173-99, 213-50, June and July 
"23. 

Merz, Charles. The Passing of the 
Poolroom. New Rep. 35:15-17, May 
30, 723. 

Miller, Herbert Adolphus. Nationalism 
and the Jews. The World Tomorrow 
6:8-10, Jan. ’2 

Mondolfo, R. 
Mazzini ed in Marx. 
181-86, June 16-30 ’23. 

Nachmansohn, Dr. M. Psychoanaly- 
tischer Beitrag zur Theorie der Homo- 
sexualitit. Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 10: 
62-68, Heft 3, ’23. 

Nichols, Herbert. A Crisis in Science. 
Monist 33 390-427, July ’23 

Noyes, C. Reinold. The Weather Chart 
of Population. Yale Rev. 12:813-25, 
July, *23. 

Olsson, John. 


A Study of Emotional 
Jour. Delin. 


ii problema sociale in 
Crit. Soc. 33: 


Den politiska partiférdel- 
ningen i Sverge. (Political Parties 
and Social Classes in Sweden.) 
Statsvet. Tidskr. 26:115-39, Haft 2, 


"23. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Ordahl, George. Diagnosis of the Un- 
stable Moron. Jour. Delin. 8:83-112, 
March ’23. 

Otto, M. C. Philosophy and the Syn- 
thesis of Knowledge. Monist 33: 
438-52, July ’23. 

Papillault. Quelques apercus sur les 
caractéres cistinctifs de la religion et 
de la magie. Rev. d’anthrop. 33: 
171-78, May-June ’23. 

Pepper, Stephen C. Art and Utility. 
Jour. Philos. 20: 372-78, July 5, ’23. 

Peters, Iva L. The Concept of Repres- 
sion in the Analysis of the Problems of 
the Family. Jour. of App. Soc. 7: 
309-17, July-Aug. ’23. 

Peterson, Joseph. The Comparative 
Abilities of White and Negro Children. 
Comp. Psychol. Mon. 1:1-141, July ’23. 

Pewinski, M. Kants formale Theorie der 
Sittlichkeit. Archiv f. Philos. (I Abt.) 
28:144--54, Heft 3-4, ’23. 

Pflug, Walter. Die Kinderwiege, ihre 
Formen und ihre Verbreitung. Archiv. 
f. Anthrop. 47:185-222, Heft 4, ’23. 

Pratt, James Bissett. Religion and the 
Younger Generation. Yale Rev. 12: 
594-613, Apr. ’23. 

Preuss H. Die oberste Gottheit by den 
Naturvélkern. Ztschr. f. Ethno. 54: 
123-29, Heft 1-5, ’22. 

Prince, Walter F. Is the Possession of 
“Psychical” Faculty Pathological ? 
Jour. Psychical Rev. 17:430-36, Aug. 


23. 
Prudhomme, Henri. Le mouvement 


anticellulaire. (Discours du président 
a la seance de la société générale 
des prisons.) Rev. Pen. Droitpenal. 
46:342-92, Apr.-June ’22. 

Reich, Wilh. Zur  Trieb-Energetik. 
Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 10:99-106, Heft 4, 


23. 

Roscoe, John. The 
People of Uganda. 

39:145-590, July ’23. 

Rothe, Tancréde. Du divorce et du 
mariage. La Réf. sociale 83:468-82, 
May-June ’23. 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The Labour 
Problem. Contemp. Rev. 123:424-33, 
Apr. ’23. 

Ryan, John A. Our Self-amending Consti- 
tution. Survey 50:480-81, Aug. 1, ’23. 

Schallung, Dr. Erik. Den svenska fér- 
valtningens rétter. (The Civic Origins 
in Sweeden.) Statsvet. Tidckr. 26: 
1-18, Haft 1, ’23. 

Scheidt, Walter. Anthropometric als 
Hilfswissenschaft. Archiv f. Anthrop. 
47:82-85, Heft 2-3, ’23. 


Negro-Hamitic 
Scot. Geog. Mag. 
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Scheuer, Oskar. Farbenlust und Sexual- 
trieb. Ztschr. f Sexualwiss. 10:1-9, 
33-36, 68-72, Heft 1-3, ’23. 

Schmidt, Max. Die Anfiinge der Boden- 
kultur in Siidamerika. Ztschr. f. 
Ethn. 54:113-22, Heft 1-s, ’22. 

Schuster, Ernest. Typisierung als Wirt- 
schaftsorganisation. Weltwirtsch. 
Archiv. 19:429-38, Heft 3, July ’23. 

Soppilli, G. In causa di annullamento di 
matrimonio per impotenza. Archivio 
di anthropol. crim. psichiat. 14:123-30, 
Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Sheepshanks, Mary. The South Ameri- 
can Woman. Contemp. Rev. 123: 
496-503, Apr. ’23. 

Simmons, D. A. The Metamorphosis of 
Mary. Psychoanal. Rev. 10:261-69, 

July 

Singh, St. Nihal. India in Transitional 
Travail. Contemp. Rev. 123:464-71, 
Apr. ’23. 

Skog, Sven. Arbeitslésheitpolitiken i 
Sverge. (Policies Regarding Unem- 
ployment in Sweden.) Statsvet. 
Tidskr. 25:310-34, Haft 4, ’22. 

Slater, Gilbert. The Psychological Basis 
of Economic Theory. Sociol. Rev. 15: 
215-26, July ’23. 

Smith, Culver H. Changing Concepts of 
Liberty in England. So. Atl. Quar. 
12:257-69, July ’23. 

Smith, Geddes. The  Self-Conscious 
Community. Survey 50:427-30, July 
15, 

Soal, C.W. The Mechanism of Cultural 
Variations. Sociol. Rev. 15:173-79, 
July ’23. 

Sterry, Naa. Social Attitudes of Chinese 
I Immigrants. Jour. of App. Soc. 
7:325-33, July-Aug. ’23. 

Stream Pictures from Family Records: 
Subnormal Parents. The Family 4: 
92-93, June ’23. 

Swift, Edgar James. Language, Thought 
and Instincts. Jour. Philos. 20:365-72, 
July 5, ’23. 

Swift, Linton B. Our Statistical Mes- 
sage. The Family 4:131-34, July 
23. 

Talmeyr, Maurice. Les bouleverse- 
ments de Paris. Rev. des Deux mon. 
16:436-52, July ’23. 

Thilly, Frank. Sociological Jurispru- 
dence. Philos. Rev. 32:373-84, July 
*23. 

Thompson, Warren S. Standards of 
Living as They Affect the Growth of 
Population Groups. Sci. Mo. 17:57- 
65, July ’23. 
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Tsei, Kwei. The Social and Ethical 
Ideals of the Chinese People. China 
Rev. 4:106-7, March ’23. 

Turner, J. E. The Problem of Freedom. 
Monist 33:321-43, July ’23. 

Turner, Jennie McMullin. Democracy 
in Administration. Amer. Pol. Sci. 
Rev. 17:216-30, May ’23. 

Van Waters, Miriam. The Juvenile 
Court as a Social Laboratory. Jour. 
of App. Soc. 7:318-24, July-Aug. ’23. 

Voigtlander, Else. Zur Problematik der 
Geschlechtsunterschiede. Ztschr.  f. 
Sexualwiss. 10:89-99, Heft 4, ’23. 

Weinberg, Albert K. The Disassociabil- 
ity of Morality and Conduct. Inter- 
nat. Jour. Ethics 33:388-97, July ’23. 

Wheeler, R. H. Some Problems of 
Meaning. Amer. Jour. Psychol. 34: 
185-202, Apr. ’23. 

White, E.M. The Purpose of Civics and 
How It Is Served in Recent English 
Textbooks. Sociol. Rev. 15:206-14, 
July ’23. 

White, William A. Psychoanalysis and 
Vocational Guidance. Psychoanal. 
Rev. 10:241-60, July ’23. 


Wieser, Friedricch. Machtpsychologie, 
Ztschr. f. Volkwirtsch. u. Sozialpol, 
3:1-30, Heft 1-3, ’23. 

Wolfe, A. B. Individualism and Democ. 
racy. Internat. Jour. Ethics 33; 
398-415, July ’23. 

Woodburne, Angus Stewart. The Pre. 
sent Religious Situation in India, 
Jour. of Relig. 3:387-97, July ’23. 

Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. On Prison 
Reform. So. Atl. Quar. 12:1-9, Jan, 


Wright, Harold W. Mental Conditions 
in Childhood. Jour. Delin. 8:113-25, 
March ’23. 

. The Objectivity of Moral 
Values. Philos. Rev 32:385-400, July 
"23. 

Yarros, Victor S. Democracy of What? 
Internat. Jour. Ethics 33:369-87, July 

Zvorikine, N. Le mystére de I’avenir, 
La Réf. sociale 83:458-67, May-June 

Zaglits, Oskar. Die juristische und die 
ékonomische Kategorie des Geldes. 
Ztschr. f. Volkwirtsch, u. Sozialpol, 
(Neue Folge.) 3:48-106, Heft 1-3, ’23. 


